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For the Monthly Magazine. 


OF THE LANGUAGE OF MapDa- 
GASCAR. 


The folloxving particulars were tranfcribed 
at the wiyb of the late Lord Daer, who 
thoircht of communicating them at the 
So-rety for the Improvement of African 
Geography. The author defires to pre- 
Jerve them in your Mifvellany. 


'rO thoie who ambition the improve- 
ment of African geography, it may 
not be unwelcoine to otter tome partie 
culars or the language and poetry of 
Madagaicar. Francois Cauche, of Rouen, 
pulluhed at Paris in 1655, his voyage 
tothat ifland. ‘The Chevalier de Porny, 
publifhed at Paris in 1787, the Chantons 
Madegafles, which he had colleéted du- 
ring his refidence there. From theie two 
lources the following vocabulary and 
ionys* are derived. Something of the 
philoiophy of language may be learned 
from the one; - much of beautiful nature 
admired in the other: neither will be 
Wholly indifferent to the ethic ob{érver, 


Ocla man 
Lig head 
Mule “-~ "hair 
Sscfe ears 
Mojye eyes 
Oire noftrils 
Verve tnouth 
Fille tongue 
Neote teeth 
Mioxe neck 
datig ftomach 
Few in buttocks 
Fale womb 
J enongye arms 
4 angue hands 
dew belly 
ee 





* The Songs of the Negroes of Madagafcar, 
Which js what is here referred to, have already 
appeared in No. 6, page 449, of the Monthly 


“edz Zine. 
SUP. to MONTHLY Mac. Vol. II. 





Atte 
Latte 
Nenne 
Tamboe 
Voote 
Feo 
Zin 
Affe . 
Runne 
Tanne 
Atrre 
Aly 


Manfwander 


Si 
Sige af 
Axe 
Vate 
Veclamene 
Pola foofbe 
Vee 
Moofe 
Rez 
Ronen 
Learonon 
Menatrougn 
Ambo 
Peefa 
‘Foora 
Menak 
Mabee 
Mahbil 00 
Safe 
Mani 
Maulle 
Soo 
Maye 
Mangaft 
So 
See 6 
Ares 
Focfhe 
Crootebai 
Mamoo 
Mattao 
Matepis 
Mattari 
Mowarder 
Mowefe 
Henome 
Minome 
ZZ 


liver 

kidney 

paps 

feet 

penis 

heart 

mind 

fire 

water 

earth 
heaven, wind 
charm, remedy 
fun 

wine 

brandy, wine of firg 
tree 

ftone 

gold 

filver 

iron 

bread 

hunger 

milk 

cheefe, head of milk 
butter, fat of milk 
dog 

cat 
looking-glafs 
fat 

lean 

ftinking 
weary 
diipleafed 
filly 

wife 

hot 

cold 

good 

bad 

violet 

white 

great 

little 

bold 

timid, dead 
covetous 
liberal 

falie 

heavy 

to eat 7 
to drink 


ee 
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Mandre 


Toomangre 
Meere 
Voonoce 
Fante 

Sear 
Ampiffe 
Sakai 


Manfwander ambene 
Man}wander matte 
Rare awette ambene 


Harre 
Vaffarre 
Oowy 
Aeat vel 
Haze 


a 
wi 


Lal/aits 
Mene 
Mamy 
Mante 
Muente 
Malaime 
Vare 

£ mipcmbe 
Maraboo 
Veo lle 
Aindrg 
Ale 

Le} lalle 
Arbaile 
Ararat 
Anvondii 
Offe 
sinielis 
Fanne 
Reak 
Feigue 
NMaberes 
Lite 
Farremammi 
Farre 
Fannefuies 
Rearaa 
Is 

Ro 

y i 

Fr 

Leem 
Eex.ne 
Fiate 


aR 
“ee 


aecve 
Foola 
ds mani foola 
Ro mani foola 
Tel mani Sela 
Ropoola 
Telpcala 
Zat 

zat 
Arrive 


Bogrrive 
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to fleep 

to weep 

to laugh 

to kill 

yes 

no 

early 

before noon 

noon * 

night, fun-death 
rain, water that comes 


blood (from above 
fruit 
root (plant 


Jive.plant, the fenlitive 
wood 

bird 

bees 

red 

ripe 

raw, four 
black 

foft 

rice in the hui 
millet 
phyfician 
moon 

dav 

night 
yetlernight 
tuenighr 
to-morrow 
fheep 

goat 

lizard 
tortoie 

fea 

hatchet 
itrong 

wax 

honey : 
lugar 
fheli-tith 
crabs 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

fix 

{even 

eigit 

nine 

ten 

eleven 
twelve 
thirteer 
twenty 
thirty 
hundred 

two hundred 
thoufand 
two thoufand 


[Sup, 
DIALOGUE, _ 


Haifa ano. Art thou come? 

Fante taytanne, France. Yes, 
land of France. 

Hanho aveyee autanne Madagafzar. 
Why come youto the land of Mada. 
gaicar? 

Zahat mitondre marmare. 
bring thee much. 

Maguina. Whiat is it? 

Angue, arrey, veora foohe, fable, firak, 
lambe, fatroo, angamara. Coral, neck. 
laces, beads, copper, tin, clotli, hats, 
thoes. 

Sos annos anniette. Thou art welcome. 

ZLahatrawoo. Glad of it. 

Mognina Joo annotea. What delires thy 
heart , + 

Lahat tea, engombe, engondri, enofi, 
envorffe, accoa, attoole, fute, vallarre, 
ooloega, woiengucmbe, foafbe varre. | 
want beef, mutton, goats, capons, eggs, 
fruits, lemons, oranges, limes, beans, and 
white rice. 

Zuhai omai, ann arviote entransue 
cininat. I will give thee, and thou flalt 
be welcome in my houte. 

Ovvi xahai mandey antanas en araker, 
When fhall I go into thy town? 

Fobo énno thea awiote. When thy heart 
deiires. 

Zahai mandre telle ovaidre. 
in three days. 

Avstotte amini oola abi mitondre, fandsk 


from the 


I come to 


I wiil go 


fenon entanas aminat engore Fanzaire. 


Come with all thy men; bring thy full 
chefts into the town ef Fanzaire. 

Salam, reandric, zahai a-wiotte em 
panguinere. Farewel, fir, I will come at 
that time. - 

Salain, raha awicntana amiri fa last 
mitondre fandok. Good day! Tam come 
to thy town with my cheits full. - 

op Pe kgs | 

Mifehaa awo aliat, fan lablail. Let 
me fee, open the locks. 

Panlellail cllei, mifahaa foho annstea. 
The locks are open, iee what thy heart 
dcfires. 

So ahigo, ay cole France manne, sabes 
anxharey moujquine. Anno ommay vox 
angue bewente falem awo. Very fie, 
how the men of France are rich, and we 
are poor. Give me that, coral necklace 
only. 

Into, roandrie 
I give it. 

Zahairawoo fobo. 


zabommey. Theres fir, 


Magnine teas anit. 


Thou doit me great pleafure. What fh 
I give thee? ? 
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In manne Ann. 
rich? . 
Emgombe voofe, angondri, offe, akohco, 
qe. in gelt oxen, theep, goats, and 
lt fowls. 

Zabei teacco. will take fome. 

Intoato oola, meinte mande, anya em- 
bite, malague angombe, mitondre ef poola, 
angombe voofe, foola angombe, tanmane. 
Come hither, negro, go to the mountain 
for oxen, and feteh forty gelt oxen and ten 
COWS. 

Ize marmare mizZ%a, maffe enfandok 
aminai teanne. It is much, look into my 
chelt for what thou wilt. 

Vax annoo teax omat anguemadindin, 
harex. madindin, vaque momigey-momgey, 
meneamcne frinte zabaratrawoo. I know 
not if thou wilt give me coral and beads 
of many colours, green, yellow, red, 
black. 

Into famboorre. ‘Take fome. 

Zaa citea famboorre, oma anno. 
not take, unlefs thou giveft me. 

Into famboorre, voofe faihai enwoofe, 


Wherein art thou 


I will 


énnoo voofe maffaifai, entangue awal . 


ennoo. Take this necklace, put it on thy 
neck, and take theie-motley bracelets for 
thy wife. 

Awtot exntrangue, enminai femmefemme 
trangano. Come to my houfe, it is 
thine, 

Zaa fitia trangano roandrie, zaa teas 
trangenos. I wili not, thy houle, fir, but 
one to myfelf, 

Samboorre trangano menewali, Take 
the houfe of ny wife. 

Zaa teaco. I confent to it. 

Accorwahi allai fandok, allai fihit, ve- 
loncas, lowees oola, vaza tea, trangano. 
Awict roandrie, rie madbai. My wite, 
clear away thy -chefts,-mats, pots, and 
dithes, Strangers want thy houfe. Come, 
fir, the is gone. 

Mande hanne, manfrwander matte. Go 
away, the fun is dying. 

Zaa awiot amarrey empiffe. 1 hall 
Come again to-morrow. 

Salam xanyak, abi tootoolle, akor farako. 
Good day, my children, are you well? 

Fante. Yes. 

Izangare lambe faikai anmemi, haze 

waenloatambo. What isthisnet ftretch- 
ed between two bits of wood, faftened at 
the ends on which you lie? 

‘| Engare lambemandre vatte. It is to reft 
the body upon. 
Anhanne manne zare. You are rich in 
mind, 

Quelle quelle, ampanguinaira oola France 
et zare mahat meas tootola. So fo, in 

d : ‘ort time you will fee men of France 
+ Rany other things, 
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Abo. What? 

Meaz trangubas tambook trangue vattes 
trangue ambone, baxe, lawa verwan lau 
famme famme trangue France, mife-fea lande 
voolangondre, voolcofe voolangombe mene 
meiate monguemongue vague tootelabi, They 
wiil toil to build fine houfes of wood and 
fione, with great doors and windows, like 
thofe of France, decked with cloths of filk, 
wool, mohair, ox-hair, red, black, yellow, 
green, and all colours. 

Taye oola mahai. 
clever. 

Rex mahai amboolle antanne famboorve 
meaz engamere jatroa camis lambe foojhe. 
They know to fow, plant reap, make 
fhoes, hats, and white linen. 

Abo cola mahai meaz andracalle andra- 
calle. Why do your men toil day after 


Thefe men are 


. day? : 


Ocla fe meax moofquine mawoofe ype 
ampaanguinarra oola meax manne mahaita 
win ampanguinaira. The man who toils 
not is poorand hungers,: but theman who 
toils, gets drunk and grows rich. 

Zahai annarez fi mahat meax moofquine 

‘rex ampanguinaira, Then if we toil not, 
we are to be poor and to hunger. 

_Accorre tampoo Zanharret angarra yan- 
harra re fitea meaz andracalle andracalle 
moofquine abi. If our common’ matter, 
God, will not accept our toil, though we 
work day after day, it profits not. 

Taiza Zankarre zahai fimaita, Whois 
this God? I never faw him. 

Re toomooranbon re cmpooras tootoolle 
oolla tanne tootoolle abi manfwandre vooeb 
reak raa viaangues bazxes abets. He 
dwells in heaven ;_ he is the father of all 
men of all the earth, the fun, the moon, 
the (ea, the beafts, the rivers, the trees, 
the plants. 

Zaa tea mizandri xaa itandri rawen 
ampancuinaira. 1 would fain tee him. L 
fhould-be very glad, of it. ra 

Anno ite chi tootea awerer filiti amnt 
tangue axni oola ampanzac tat Manafa, 
Thou fee& him every where; haft thau 
not feen him in the hand of our prieft at 
Manafia? 

Zaa ite cola ampanzac ampoo warreé 
femboorre amnitangue booxoo beoroa Saofee 
maffaifai vague abelin ammnifingue — 
fik moene minon ampanguimatra %aa filitt 
zanborre. 1 have feea your prieft talk, 
and take in tes hands 


a round white 
thing, which he broke and put tnto a 
cup of wine, W 


hich he drank ; but I iaw 
not God. 


Samme famme oola vara biti ampan- 
guinaira. If thou wert 2 man of the faith, 


thou wouldft {ce him dircttly. zabe 
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Zaha teakke. Yconfent to it. 

Tomoira ampanguinaira oola amponfae 
awiote antan annacirez.. Wait, in a little 
while you will have priefts in your land, 
who will teach you. 

Zaha rawoo. I thall be glad of it. 

Ampoorras zaha rex haiza an ommex 
annahaee. Father, I hunger, where thal! 
I find to eat? 

Annak mis akoho lahe voofe tamanne 
maljafai attoole farra angondri offe romonne. 
Son, I have many cocks, capons, hens, 
chickens, eggs, calves, fheep, goats, and 
milk. 

Zaa thea ro ako wvoofi awo. 
only two capons. 

Quelle quelle amini colo abi, 
is little for you all. 

Manfwandre ambone zaa thea mande 
mitfif voorre fecque auranne amnt varre. 

“When the fun is high, I will kill ducks 
in the water, where thy rice grows. 

Maninye matte voorre. W herewith wilt 
thou kill them ? 

Amilt ampingaré lawa fenoo auli bachie. 
With a long gun, full of powder and lead. 

Oowee mande zathea ombe anyo. When 
gocit thou? I will go with thee. 

Amarat ampiffe. To-morrow early. 

Aho amaratampiffe fi mandaianyou.Why 
te-morrow early, canit thou not to-day? 

Ato mandai. Come, let us go. 

: Mize avorroo roandri. See thefe birds, 

r. 

Aino tomore zaa mifix. Stir not, I am 
going to-fire. : 

Zaa mitenne firi voorre matte. I have 
heard: how many birds are dead? 

Zai voonon vale, I have killed eight. 

Ize valemarmare. Eight! that is many. 

Accorre roandri fitea awiotte biane 
weerre. Now, fir, wilt thou not come and 
eat of them? 

Teako lili voofe annivoorre allai raz. I 
agree to it. Cut the neck, that the blood 
may come out. 

Zaa lili voofe allai veole allai anfinai 
awalt ant axe lawe. Ihave cut the necks; 
pluck them, gut them, fpit them on a 
cane, and turn them, 

Zannok hen manfok enharrez jitia bin, 
Son, the meat is roadted, fhall we eat ? 

Zaa teako. 1 confent. 

Ato ambanne anniffice. 
thefe mats. 

Sos hen manfok. It ia nicely roafted. 

Atao minon fig tantelle minon farakoo 


I defire 


So fo, that 


Let us fit on 


a0. Let us drink wine. I drink thy 
health. 
Zaikoo. And I thine. 


Vinft ben ondooe in twato foofbe narre 
wrennon voaguembe onces mamy woaniio. 
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Tam full of meat, Slave, bring rice-mitp 
beans, ripe banyans, and prunes, , 

Accorre auno awiotte autanna anaij ifp 
oomct annoow. Kt thou come to my town 
what fhall I give thee? , 

Vas. IT know not. 

Zahai moojguin bin en angombe akeo anj 
eupoorras rene rafooze vali anai ana. 
cawandri zana lahe zanna ampelle anna 
lahe oratongue ondeves annai abelin Sig mi- 
tondre hen, I am poor; thou wilt eat 
only beef and chickens: but my father 
fhail. be there, my mother, my grandno- 
ther, my wiie, my filter, my fon and 
daughter, my brother, my uncle and aunt, 
and my flaves fhall ferve us with wine 
and meat. 

Accore fibin fuie. 
fith? 

Hin ko malak oola mahai fambecrre fuie, 
We will eat tome. I will fend men to take 
fifh. 

Ije marmare fute an winangue. Are 
there many fifh in your river? 

Marmare, Many. 

Qoaira. Whither gocft thou? 

Miraa oola mubai famboole fue. 1 am 
to fee for my men to take fith. 

Tosmooaire xaa thea mandeano. Stay, { 
will go with thee. 

Atoo mande.han. Let us go then. 

Ize winargue. Here is the river. 

Ize ocle makai fumboole fuie. Here are 
the men ready to take fith. 

ze maroo tali faya anni foole. Here are 
many lines fafteneci to a net. 

Sambcorre fuie enetoc. ‘Vhey are to take 
the fifh. } 

Abo oole fimatao voy omban winangut. 
The men are bold, for all the crocodiles, 
venturing into the river. 

Ixe ef famboorre tali. Here's an end; 
they are taking in the lines. | 

Aho marre fuie. Ah! how many fih. 

Miraalanzaa, Look! Keckon. 

Meninye ef tootole fuie. What ihall we 
do with all this fith? 

Vas famboorre tea anno fute toamoy'a 
vabai amilico labi. 1 knownot. T ake 
what thou wilt, the reft I. fhall divjde 
among my people. 

Zan fica fealawee fuie anno tambo 
oudeve anno mitondre antrangue an. © 
will not take any of this fifh; your yoo 
fhall carry what you chooie to you 
houfe. 

So abigo, Well faid! 

Mandai allhoa vabai ombe ampange 
naira. Go before, I fhall be there in@ 
little while. 

Zahai lafo falame. 


Shall we eat no 


‘I will go the 
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Jo the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 


SiR 
The following admirable topographical 
pieces prefixed by the illuftrious HaL- 

LER to his treatite on Swils Plants, not 

having, as I believe, yet appeared in an 

Englith drefs, I am induced to otter it 

to your milcellany, under the perfuafion 

that its intrinfic merit, and the interett 
excited by the country of which it 
treats, will render it acceptable to your 
readers, netwithitanding the various 
accounts, by other writers, which have 
appeared reiative to the fame part of 

Europe. 

Tue TOPOCRAPHY AND NATURAL 

HisTORY OF THE SWISS ALPS, 

By tke late BaRON HALLER. 
what is called Savztzerland, contains 

the ihirteen allied cantons; the coun- 
tryof the Grifons, the Valais and other 
allied tates, and the fubjects of the fice 
fates. The extent of the whole country 
is not confiderable, containing about four 
degrees of longitude, and the {pace be- 
tween the 46th and 48th degree of lati- 
tude. , 

The whole of Switzerland may be di- 
vided into two parts; of which tlie Cilal- 
pine is the greateit, and contains the prin- 
cipal ftates: the Tranialpine confitts en- 
tiely of fubjeét diftri&s, torn from the 
Milanefe. 

Switzerland proper is fituated to the 
north of the Alps, and among their very 
fummits. Its general boundaries are, to 
the fouth, that very long chain of Alps 
Which runs from the Lemian-lake, be- 
tween the Valais and _the yallies of Aoutt, 


Seflia, Antigoria, and others, to mount 


Furca; and thence from mount Gothard, 
through mount Lucmainer and Aduila, 
between the tree Grifons and their fub- 
ject allies, thence between the Valtelline 
and Engadina, and fo to the Bormian 
ridge. This chain of Alps is indeed here 
and there fomewhat depretied, fo as to at- 
ford pafiages towards Italy; but even 
thefe vallies are very much elevated, and 
are real craggy alps; nor did ever wheel 
nd a way trom Switzerland to Italy. 
his ling, which is nearly one hundred 
kagues in length, I uiually call the 
fouthern alpine chain. It is not, how- 
‘vcr, one fimple ridge; for others, either 
parallel, or varioufly conneéted with it, 
and rifing to nearly an equal height, run 
tom eaft to weft, 
From the neighbourhood of the Leman- 
*) and efpecially from the barriers of 
‘Valais, commences the northern chai 
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of alps, which, firt runs fouthwards, 
then direétly eaft, dividing the Valais 
from Bern, and coalefcing with the 
fouchera chain in mount Furca. But 
from mount Gothard, which is conneed 
with Furca by other alps, another chain 
begins, nearly in the fame direétion, 
named Crifpalt, feparating firft the can- 
ton of Uri, and then that of Glaris, from 
the Grifons. This chain fubfides about 
Sargens, into hills of moderate hei cht; it 
then rifes again into very craggy fummits 
between St. Gall and Toggenburg; and 
with gentler elevations between thefe dif- 
tricts and the Rhine, is continued to the 
lake of Conttance, 

From each of thefe principal chains, 
the northern and fouthern, fhorter ridges, 
but frequently of great height, run in a 
different direétion ; from the former, ge- 
nerally towards the north and wett; from 
the latter, towards the fouth and caf. 

The principal alps from the fouthern 
chain run between Savoy and Piedmont, 
and fo touth-ealtwards to the fea, as far 
as the mouth of the Var. Some of thefe 
are of fiupendous height. A fhorter 
ridge runs due fouthwards into Aoutft, and 
divides into many branches, feparating 
the narrow vallies of this diftid. A 
confiderable one alfo proceeds from mount 
Furca, and defcends by Domo d’Oflela 
and the Lago Maggiore into the duchy 
of Milan. ‘To the north the fame high 
chain fends out many ridges, but fhorter 
ones, into the principal, valley of the 
Valais, intercepting portions of 1t, like 
branches. 

Beyond the Furca, in the country of 
the Grifons, fo multiplietl and various 
are the ridges which run from the great 
alpine chain, that they can fcarcely be 
deicribed in words. Of thefe many are 
exceedingly wild and lofty, particularly 
thofe that run eaftwards about Bormio 
and the Vaitelline. 

The northen ridge of the alps puthes 
many branches into the canton of Bern, 
and thence into Underwald, Uri, Glaris, 

hwitz.* 
“oe of the alps are infulated, and de- 
tached from all others, every where fur * 
rounded with lakes or vaines, as tome 
ridges between Bern and Friburgh, and 
— pe ae "To the north and 
weit Switzerland is feparated from Alface 





* Part of the defeription of the original _ 
here abridged, as it confitts of a number . 
names which could only be found in a good 


Map. 
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and Franche Comté by Mount Fura, a 
much lower ehain, and more refembling 
the mountains of other countries; yet 
fplit here and there into feveral ridges, 
pirallel or inclined towards each other, 
between which. are interpofed the valhies 
of Neufchatel, Bienne, aad the bifhopric 
ef Bail. 

The country between the Alps and 
mount Jura approaches nearer to a plain, 
yet is rendered unequal in parts by rifings 
and hilly tracts. Nor is there any where 
in Switzerland 4 large extent of plain, 
from whence no mountains may be dif- 
cerned. The moft level are fome parts of 


‘the canton of Zurich, and the larger fub- 


alpine vallies. " 

The face of the Alps appears to me not 
fuificiently known ; I thal! therefore brief- 
ly deferibe it, as I hawe obferved it in 
muny journeys through its regions. 

The Alps are entirely of a rocky na- 
ture, in moft places naked about the fum- 
mit, witha middle girdle of palture, and 
the roots cloathed with woods of fir.--- 
Though from a diftance they appear 
compoied of pyramids far detached all 
round from the neighbouring mountains, 
yet inreality they are ridges, fome parts 
of which are more elevated than the reft. 
Their height has not been accurately de- 
termined: That of the mountain Dent 
de Midi alone has been found to be 8161 
feet above the level of the Rhone, by J. 
Gainaliel de Roverea, late engineer at the 
Bern falt-works. But this mountain 
lofes all its {now almott every year, and is 
the extreme and lower termination of the 
fouthera cham By an experiment .of 
Loys, the Mentagne Maudite, in Savoy, 
rifes 13,440 feet above the Leman-lake ; 
and the fame, or more, is the height of 
Mount Schreckhorn, Sylvio, the moun- 
tains above Gothard, Septimus, and the 
Grifon ridges above Bormio. For Mi- 
cheli’s calculation of 2,760 perches for the 
height of mount Gothard, depends upon 
an uncertain bafis between Arburg and 
the Alps. The Alps, therefore, in ge- 
neral rife to about 16,000 Paris feet above 
the fea; for the Leman-lake has an eleva- 
tion of 1000 or 1,200 from the fea *. 

Great part of the Alps appears covered 
with fhow, which in many ridges is eter- 
nal That which is feen is not, how- 
ever, fnow. A perpetual ice forms the 
cruft which covers the declivities of the 
Alpine fummits, as with a breaft-plate, 


_ *Sir G. Shuckborough makes Mont Blanc, 
iD Savoy, 15,662 feet. 


perceptible chinks, Of this kind 1s the 
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Upon this the fhow is feated. Hence the 
inhabitants rightly name Gletfcher what 
we in German call [nowy mountains, This 
ice in fome plates covers a breadth of a 
thoufand perches and more. Its under 
furface, which faces the rock or fand, is 
generally hollow ; and from this van} 
tleops of water diftil on all fides, mot co. 
pioufly in the fummer heats, when a rivi. 
let fprings from every mafs of ice. Such 
is the origin of the Rhine and Rhone, in 
the fource of which I have formerly 
quenched my think ; of the Aar and Rus. 
‘To thefe waters, deftined to the produc. 
tion of rivers, acceflions are occafional! 

made, when the fhows melt from the 
warmth of the air or the heat of the fun; 
a circumftance which principally happens 
from fudden ftorms attended with thun. 
der, or fouth-wefterly winds, to the great 
terror and peril of the neighbouring in. 
habitants. 

A third caufe of the rivers is the rain 
diftilling from the clouds, whenever they 
are fuddenly taken up from the middle 
ridge of the Alps, and diffolved into a 
dewy fhower on the fummits of the moun- 
tains; a phenomenon which I have feve- 
ral times witneffed. The conflux of thele 
waters into rivulets is aided by the pecu- 
liar ftructure of the Alps. The rocks 
which tower aloft are grooved by innt- 
merable trenches, which are inclined 
planes, meeting at various angles.--- 
Through thefe, firmly wrought in a {tony 
channel, the waters from the heavens de- 
icend, and below the jummits of the Alps 
unite either into a lake, of which thele 
mountains contain a vaft multitude in 
their vallies, or into a rivulet. A ftream 
thus formed, augmented from fimilar 
fources, flows through the upper vallics 
in a fhallow channel ; but as it defcends 
lower, where the mountain has a more 
earthy foil, it dige itfelf a deep bed among 
the precipices ; from whence rufhing in 
repeated cataracts, and often dathed into 
mit by its fail, it at length gains the 
valley. Hereit brings down ftones torn 
from the mountains, and over{preads it 
with a gravelly coat, till at Jaft it 1s €l- 
ther fwallowed up in foie more extenfive 
lake, or is loft ina larger river. This! 
the common ftruéture of the Alps; where- 
by they generate rivers, by the junction 
of waters from liquified ice, melting {nows 
and rain and mift. 

The alpine lakes, for the moft party 
pour off their waters by torrents pro- 
ceeding from them. From fome, how- 
ever, the water fteals away through = 
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uke of Jura, not an inconfiderable one, 
hut three leagues 1n length, which I have 
sbferved upon the {pot not to difcharge 
3 waters by any torrent, but filently 
‘olete them by chinks in its ftony bed. 
In other lakes 1 donot deny that there are 
nanitett whirlpools. Indeed, I have my- 
elf feen, near Roche, the waters of the 
corrent called I’Eautroide fink beneath 
the yorks with a vilihle whirlpool, and 
murmur away at a diftance under my 
fet: and frequently, on comparing rivers 
with themfelves, IT have been convinced 
that they have loft a great part of their 
water in their defcent to the plains ; as in 
the latter, the quantity of water was much 
lefs than might have been expected from 
the conjoined torrents ; lets, indeed, than 
it had been above the junction of many 
rivulets which fell into the main ftream, 
If the Aar, near Interlac, be compared 
with the Aar at Bern, where it may he 
forded under the old hotpital, it will be 
found to contain much more water before 
ithas received the Cander, the Simm, the 
Rotach, the Sull, and the Gurb, torrents 
of no inconfiderable magnitude. 

It muft not, however, be omitted, that 
the ule of the fub-alpine lakes is twofold ; 
one, and the moft evident of which, isto 
exhale part of the water flowing trom the 
mountains ; the other, to break that im- 
menié velocity with which the torrents 
ruhh down a fall of fo many thouiand feet. 
For the Aar flows with no greater {wift- 


nels from the lake Thun towards Bern, 


than it would have done if it had taken 
its rife ia that Jake. By both theie means 
the violence of the Alpine ftreams is 
checked, which is much-more dangerous 
‘0 ther neighbours when no Jake receives 
them. Oe a eh a ay oni 
Thave fpoken of the icy breaft-plate of 
the Alps, poff-ifing the whcle extenfive 
tract beneath their fummits. But there 
ane alfo other vatt mafles filling the icy 
Vailies, which to the iouth have the lof- 
ucttridges of mountains, fhading them 
vom the folar rays; ‘though thefe icy 
tracts are likewife found on the fouthern 
ce the Alps. Theté vailies often for 
“ ipace of feveral leagues, nay, even 
a ae days journey, are filled with 
Rs. . pa is {pread over the fubjacent 
cleus 1 — and by them as by a nu- 
- cured, fo as to reprefent an an- 
md Pr nealed with all its waves. A 
this kind is continued firom.the 
; gs the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
lita a rey which emits the Aar, to the 
te hen * Grimful, a length of near 
PesSes. Another of equal length 
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from the valley of Bagnes towards Vicoe 
is intercepted between two ridges of the 
fouthern Alps. And there are many val, 
lies filled With an icy lake of the fame 
Kind, interfperted among the Alpine 
chains ; not, indeed, fo conneded as ta 
form one icy fta, as our late friends 
Chriftian, the phyiician, and J. George 
Altmann, the Greek profeffor, have ait 
ferted in their writings. For the firf- 
mentioned lake is terminated on this fide 
Grimful ; and if its extent be traced as 
far as pollible, is certainly interrupted ia 
the Alps of Gemmi. 

‘From thefe icy lakes amidft the Alpine 
¢rags, where in places the mountainous 
range is broken by a little ravine, con- 
tinuous icy declivities defcend into the in- 
habited plain. Strangers ufually vifit 
theie under the idea of rivers of ice, twa 
of which may be {gen in the valley of 
Grindel, and a thirdnear them as foon as 
you crois the height of Schiedek. From 
declivities of this kind, {pringing from 
the icy lakes, rivers alio proceed, as that 
of Lutichin, in Grindel. 

The chains of Alps are ufually com- 
pofed of many ridges, ot which the mid- 
dle are the higheft. From thete, on each 
fide, towards the plain, others run gene- 
rally parallel to the principal. In this 
manner the vallies in which ice is depo- 
fited ave formed. 

The interior Alpine cliffs, efpecially 
towards the welt, are in various parts 
compoted of a fpecies of Schiitus. The 
higheit fummits confit of rock com- 
pounded of mica, quartz, and a fofter 
matter, called Geifberger. The lower 
revions ate cloathed with calcarious 
tones, marbles of all kinds, and other 
hard.ftones, which furnifh to. the rivers 
the round calcarious ftones which they 
roll down. Céncretions of flints are 
mingled, cemented together by a very 
hard matter. Vvhetftene 1s generaity 
found on the hills. The Alpine vallus 
contain fand, which, however, 1s never 
fond in the {umamits, and feems produced 
from the comminution of the rock by 
water. Cryftals are generally contained 
in the quartz, and are met with in fic 
higheit Alps. + ae 

The Alpine earth is tenac:cus, viicis 
with fimall fancy and tony particles : . 
the Valais it is frequently ys 
with filvery mica: in other re ipects it 
not unlike marth earth, whic Rp POWENESs 
is ufually more tenacious, ane jr" 7 
earthy, 
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The foil of the fub-alpine vallies, 
where they are flat, is frequently a blue- 
ith clay; which is the caufe why they 
are generally marfhy. For the rilis of 
water falling from the heights fwin upon 
this clay and ftagnate, nour.fhing plants 
of that kind which love to be always in 
water. Above this clay, the torrents 
depofit either a ftratum or ftone and gra- 
vel, or fine fand; the latter more rarely, 
But that the inundations of torrents have 
anciently been very frequent, is demon- 
ftrated by the great and round ttones 
which are in many places found on dig- 
ging cellars and wells. ‘Phat themarfhy 
meadows were formerly wooded, may be 
conjeStured from the trees which are fre- 
guently found in fenny foils. Above the 
lakes there is every where, T believe, a 
plain of fome leagues, through which the 


- porent river runs in the mid{t of Jeve] 


marfhes. 

Mould would be fearce in Switzerland, 
had not the perpetual induftry of three 
ages gradually fabricated vegetable earth 
from manure, which now tempers the 
gravels or clays. Here and there, how- 
ever, fertile fields may be found, yielding 
a large increafe of feed. 

I have no where in the Alps met with 
veltiges of volcanic mountains ; no pu- 
mices, or any thing like {coria, or matter 
calcined by the force of fre. Yet fulphur 
is plentiful in fome parts. Funnels alfo, 
of chaims, an acre or more in extent, may 
be objerved: but I rather fuppote them 
the ruins of gypfeous flones, which water 
has coniumed. 

Metals do not belong to my fubjest ; 
yet Switzerland poflefies many, though 
very few in any abundance, fo as to be 
wrought with profit. Scveral torrents 
wath down cold, particularly the Emma, 
and the Goldbach which flows into it, and 
next tothele the Asr and the Rhone. I 
know not whether any mine ef gold has 
been ditcovered, except in the Valais, 
where about mount Semperen, in a vellow 
elavey earth, fome gold is extratted by 
means of avickfilver, by the flonrithing 
family of Burginers. Silver mines have 
been difcovered in the canton of Bern, and 
even m the higher Alps, about lake 
Engitlan, but to no ndvantage. Copper 
is dug up inthe Valais, about Martinach, 
‘There is a rich mine of lead above 
Morcle, in Bern; and formerly lead was 
fmneited about Sichcllauinen, in the valley 
or Lauterbrunnen. Iron is iufficiently 
plentiful, yet in very few places are th re 
profitasie mines of it. The richeft ore, 

‘Rrouncih matfes, like yellowith dlints, 
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abound in mount Jura; it is foft and of 
good quality ; but being miitakenly aban. 
doned to itrangers, is dnelted to advan, 
tage almoft folely in the mountains of the 
bithoprick of Bafil. In mount Wettey. 
horn, arich heavy ore, nearly refembline 
the iron produced from it, is found: but 
the turnaces in which it was {nelted are 
fallen to decay. Stecl has been made in 
the county of Chiavenna about Fliras ; 
but I am informed that this fabric too jg 
difcontinued. Sulpaur is frequent in 
Bern, in mount Lohner, out of wich J 
have feen brimftone and vitric! procured, 
jn the village of Canderiteg : alfo, about 
Sublins, above Le Revieux, where it ef. 
floreices virgin from the rocks. There 
are alfo fprings loaded with fulphur in 
the. ialt-water pits 3 and fub-faline waters 
rich in fulphureous vapour, which takes 
fiye on the approach of acandle, areboiled 
down not without benefit. Above:Lau- 
wenen the earth alfo is tound sich in {1 
phur; yet they no where turn thee gitts 
of nature toadvaniage. Petroleum flows 
in various places ; as not sar above Bern 
on the Aar; and it is found copiouilly 
mixed in the gritty {tone of Chavornao. 

Cryttals are in tolerable abundance, 
and of fome value, Large pyramidal 
maffes of it are found in cavernss where 
the inhabitants dilcover them by protube- 
rances in the rock. Onthe banks of the 
Aar, as it flows towards the hofpital of 
Grimful, in a mott wild yalley, maffes of 
one hundred, two hundred, and more 
pounds, were dug out in the year 1727, 
which I faw and examined in 1728 and 
1733. Among thefe, was 2 mais conl- 
poled of two united pyramids, weighing 
697 pounds. In the upper Valais still 
greater maffes have been found. T he can- 
ton of Uri alfo yields cryitals ; and many 
perfons throughout the country jupport 
theimfelyes by digging up or vending cry- 
itals. 

Of mincral waters there is ample ftore 
in Switzerland. ‘True hot {prings are 
found at Baden and near Leuk ; tepid 
waters at Fabar and Weiffenburg : there 
are alfo cold waters impregnatec with 2 
fine bole or lixivial earth, which have the 
odour of rotren eggs. Acidulous waters 
are rare, fcarce any being known but 
thofe in the Engadina, near St. Maurice § 
church. 

Brines, or falt fprings, are only met 
with in that corner of the territory ° 
Bern which is terminated on this fide by 
the torrent of Avanion, on the other by 
that of La Grande Ean. This tract 8 


covered. with a ftratum of gypfum, whics 





we 
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;. jn various places, burned for the ufe 
ifthe builder; and there is fulphur in 
he vicnitye The veins of brine are 
weak: that is fomewhat the ftrongeft 
which fprings in the mountain les Fon- 
demens, in which there is about an eighth 
of{ea falt : another near it is weaker, full 
of a fulphureous vapour, and yielding 
icarcely avove a hundredth of falt. Thofe 
fo are weak, though more cdpious, 
which ifued from a free-ftone rock, two 
leagues from thence, near the village Pa- 
nex: laftly, thofe are the moft fcanty 
which in the fame traé&t {pring from the 
furface of the earth, beneath the high rock 
of Chamoficre. It 1s worthy of notice, 
that in many places a falt water perco- 
lates from a blue compact marle, in the 
centre of the mountain, round which is a 
rack compofed of very hard micaceous 
whetftene. 

Another kind of fale both eflorefces 
fpontaneoufly from the rocks, even in the 
neighbourhood of the falt-fprings, and is 
alfo contained in a black foil in various 
parts of the Alps. This is manufactured 
by fome of the inhabitants into a purging 
falt, under the name of Glet/cher Salt. In 
the crevices of the rocks under Chamofiere 
s found a falt refembling native Glau- 
ber’s Salt, cooling, bitter, icy, deftitute 
of regular figure, and frothing when laid 
on red hot iron. 

In common waters Switzerland excels 
Imoft every country in Europe. I never 
recollect out of Switzerland to have feen 
thofe limpid and truly cryftalline waters, 
which gufh, unpolluted by any ¢arth, 
trained through the pure flints of our 
rocks, Not a few of them have this fur- 
ther advantage, that me neither them- 


- 


{aly : 
‘elves freeze in the feyereft colds, nor per- 


mit common water to freeze when mixed 
with it. A rill of this kind rufhes from 
the village of Fontenai, and is carried by 
Pipes to Aigle, proteéting the waters 
of Grande Eau, with which it mixes, 
om the utmoft violence of froft. Such, 
too, are the fprings in the manor farm 
of Roche, which alone fuffice for the 
Whole village in the moft rigorous winters, 
when all others are frozen up. The caufe 
. this phenomenon is unknown : the wa- 
ters are extremely pure, and grateful to 
Me tafte, Perhaps they are colleéted not 
prise their fource into fome deep fub- 
na eal where, as in a natural for- 
; » they refift the power of froft, and in 
om courfe cannot fuddenly be reduced 
Fam native heat of 53 degrees to 
nog whee, the waters of Switzerland do 
“come feetid on ftanding, nor pros 
UP. to Montuiy Mas. Vol. II. 
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duce conferv@, as is common in thofe of 
other countries. 

Switzerland generates ftreams for all 
Europe, in the manner we have alread 
mentioned. Thete waters find on all fides 
declivities prepared for them, through 
which they defcend into the greater vale 
lies, as thofe of the Valais, the Valtelline, 
the Grifons, &c. and empty into the fub- 
alpine lakes, with which Switzerland 
abounds. The rivers, however, never lay 
afide all their favage charaéter: for the 
Rhine has two cataraéts between Schaff- 
haufen and Bafil, and a moft rapid current 
both at Schaffhaufen, and between Lauf- 
fenburg and Rheinfelden. The Aar, fixty 
leagues from its fource, runs through a 
dangerous and rapid channel above the 
town of Brugg. The Rhone, below the 
Leman lake, finks into the earth in the 
midft of rocks. The Inn, which the 
country of the Grifons fends to the Eux- 
ine fea, has a precipitous courfe through- 
out. The Tell, alone, both above and 
below the lake of Neufchatel, flows with 
a calm and navigable ftream. 

There is no valley in Switzerland-withe 
out its rivulet; fcarcely a village which 
is not enlivened by {prings of running 
water. Wells are hardly known, except 
in avery few places, where there is no 
declivity. Hence I cannot believe that 
ftrumous fwellings are produced by the 
impurity of the waters: for though in the 
Valais muddy waters are drunk, yet the 

vater at Bern is extremely pure, where, 
neverthele(s, ftrumous difeafes are not in- 
frequent in both fexes. 

It remains for me to fpeak of the sone 
tains; between which and the Alps there 
is a great difference. The principal of 
thefe is Jura, which on one fide ftretcnes 
beyond Geneva towards Lyons; on the 
other, extends near fifty leagues to the 
conflux of the Aar with the Rhine, \. here 
it terminates. It is alittle craggy in many 

laces, tame, woody, and even admitting 
the plough beneath its higheft tummits. 
In this mountain are long plains, and 
ridges like the principal : there are no 

yramids ; yet the bare fusmmits are _ 
produétive of trees. The greareft part of 
the mountain is compof.d o* an uniform, 
yellowith, very hard ftone, ufeful for 
building, but unfit for the carver. Jura 
abounds in iron of the beft quality. It ts 
drier than the Alps, and tn piaces void of 
water, even in the vailies; fo that me 
rivulets of melted fnow and ice nyc ht ne 

vifhed for. ; 

pg Asem are alfo in the valley of Emme 
mountains continued from the Alps, 
ps i 
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though diftantly, which the country, 
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people themfelves diftinguifh by a peculiar 
name from the craggy Alps. Thefe are 
entirely compofed of gravel, or at leaf 
arched beneath by rocks concealed under 
much earth, nearly as in the Hercynian 
valley. 


From thefe mountains innumerable hills 
are derived, feparated by little watered 
dales, without any certain order. In the 
hills whetitone prevails, which may be 
met with every where from the village 
of Lutry to Burgdorf, either naked and 
broken, or buried under alittle earth; on 
a fandy mountain of which kind the city 
of Bern js placed. 

I do not find, however, that in the tracts 
of Switzerland there is any uniformity-of 
the various fpecies of ftone. About Lu- 
try whetftone is dug. Then fucceeds a 
hard calcarious ftone continued from the 

lps. With thefe are mingled ftony con- 
cretions of fiints, cemented by a hard 
matter: thefe may be found fcattered b 
the read from Cuilly to St. Saphorin. 
Hard calcsrious rocks again fucceed be- 
yond Chilon, and true marble of various 
colours, which on all fides hangs over the 
principal valley of Aigle. Yet the fame 
marble is here and there interrupted by a 
reddith whetftone on this fide Ivorne ; and 
by much gvpfum beyondthe Grande Eau. 
The neighbouring rocky part of the Va- 
Jais is deititute of marble. A fchiftus 
comes down to Bex, above which town it 
is fit for flating. Thence it afcends into 
the Alps. 

Thus, when the hill near Bern, beyond 
the Aar, was dug through for making 
the high-road, I faw mixed micaceous 
ftone and alpine quartz, intermingled in 
the quarry with a round lime-ftone, and 
gritty whetflone. Clay alfo covers the 
whole mountain Jorat, the rocks of Which 
confift of whetftone. 

I fhall add, that the Swifs marbles are 
all varioufly coloured, no white ones hav- 
ing been found ; fo that we are ignorant 
whence the Romans brought thofe im- 
menfe maffes of white marble which are 
feen in the building and ftatues at Aven. 
ches. The marble climbs to the higher 
regions; for akind, variegated with rofe- 
colour and green, is frequently found 
about the icy rocks of the valley of Grin- 
delwald, in fallen maffes, but not in en- 
tire rocks. A very beautiful black kind 
is dug near St. Tryphon; a kind varie- 
gated yellow, afh-ccloured, and blood. 
red, about Roche ; ard near it, an afh- 
coloured and fpotted kind; dhout Spiez, 
a black with white veins, of which the 
hoults in Bern are ufually built above 


ground, The blueith whetftone of Bern 
is very beautiful; but it has the fault of 
attracting moifture t» fuch a degree, as to 
comfume itfelf if it touches the earth, 
Flints, ja!perine, white, red, green, and 
black, every where abound in the rivulet 
of Switzerland : the blatk ones are faid 
to contain fome gold. The fands confit 
of triturated quartz, of little pebbles, like 
granates ; and other eryftals: the beds of 
rivers are generally ftrewed with very flat 
oval ftones, of a fandy nature, extremely 
fit for the experiments: of the celebrated 
Spallanzami. 

Chalk is unknown in Switzerland, 
though it abounds in calcarious ftones, 
No where, alfo, are to be found large 
traéts of fand: thofe which there are ap- 
pear either about the margins of lakes, or 
the fhores of rivers. 

I now come to the fubjeét which the 
preceding obfervations were intended to 
introduce; namely, the variety of plants 
which Switzerland produces. This va- 
riety is conneéted with the fituation of 
places, the water, but principally the air. 

Switzerland reprefents almoft all the 
countries in Europe; from the fartheft 
Lapland, and even Spitzbergen, to Spain, 
About the rocks of ice, in the highett val- 
lics of the Alps, the temperature of the 
air is the fame with that of Spitzbergen: 
the fummer is extremely fhort, fcarcely 
confifting of forty days, and thofe too 1n- 
terrupted by fnow ; and all the reft of the 
year is fevere winter. Hence moft of the 
plants found by Martens in rey 
are produced near the glacieres of the Alps. 
Since thefe plants in Spitzbergen and 
Greenland grow near the fea, it appears, 
that the caufe why they are alfo peculiar 
to the Alps is not the levity of the air, 
but the cold; for in this refpeé the cli- 
mate of the Alps refembles that of the 
remoteft north ; but in the weight of the 
air it is extremely different. 

From thence, on leaving the eternal ice, 
paftures fucceed ; firft poor, ftony, an 
frequented by fheep alone; im whic 
plants of the humbleft growth, all ye 
nial, and many of them diftinguiliied by 
white flowers, compofe fhort turf. They 
are in general harder than common, more 
tenacious of their colour in dy<ing, 4° 
more aromatic, fo as that even the coms 
mon rauunculufes have a grateful odour. 

The paftures, becoming more and more 
fertile, now fuffice for cows, which remain 
in them the forty days thax alone are Hie 
from fnow, nor then, indeed, with Pe es 
conftancy. In that region numerous P an 


hi ommonly cail¢ 
are produced, which are ¢ spines 
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alpine ; and not a few of which alfo grow 
in Lapland, Siberia, and Kamtfchatka ; 
fome likewife in the higheft mountains of 

Afa. The fummits of mountains afford 

the greateft of thefe plants. 

In thefe paftures trees begin to fhoot 
up; firft the Savines, and Pines with an 
eatable nut, together with the Rhododen- 
drons, Vacciniums, Salixes with a Myr- 
tle leaf, and with a Thyme leaf, and 
others. 

A little lower fucceed the Fir woods, in 
the declivities both of the Alps, and the 
other mountains. Some of thefe, which 
face the north, produce the boreal plants 
of Lapland and Siberia; as that which 
defcends from the mountain Pontdenant to 
the village les Plans. The other woods 
of this kind generally afford the Hercy- 
nian and Swedifh plants, and fome peculiar 
to the country. 

The woods are occafionally interrupted 
by meadows, which owe their rife to 
burned trees, and are for the moft part 
very fertile, and abundant in the fineft 
hay. Among thefe, the Yellow Gentians, 
Veratrums, Campanula with a Draba 
leaf, Anchufas, brown Stachys, and other 
mountain plants prevail. 

And now fucceed the fub-mountainous 
and fubalpine regions, variegated with 
fields, meadows, and woods; fuch as the 
territory of Friburg, and other traéts 
lying beneath the lower mountains ; 

tracts not Jevel, but unequal in their fur- 
face, compofed of clufters of hills and 
vallies. Thefe refemble the north of Ger- 
Many, yet are without its fands: they 
have fome turf bogs, but not large. 
Along with common plants, fome Alpine 
ones are here found, probably brought 
down by the torrents. 
he vine-bearing plains follow, as thofe 
of Bafil, Zurich, Turgow, Paternach, 
Vaud, Geneva, and the alpine vallies. 
his warmer traét refembles that of Jena, 
or the middle of Germany. But the funny 
banks of the Leman lake, and that of 
Neufchatel, and the midft of the Valais, 
excel all others in the generous quality of 
the wines and plants. Here we meet with 
@any plants of Auftria, the fourth of 
“fance, and Italy ; and fome even of Spain 
inthe very hot and foutherly expofed val- 
lies of the Valtelline and Valais. In the 
ame are produced aromatic wines, replete 
with native fpirit, and extremely ftrong. 
The heat of the atmofphere in thefe 
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vallies is fuch as fcarcely can be credited 
by ftrangers. I have feen, when the fky 
threatened a ftorm, in a thermomerer at 
Roche expofed to the fun, the mercu 
afcend tothe 117th degree of Fahrenheit’s 
fcale ; and in the year 1762, even to the 
140th, when fixed to a garden wall, proe 
tected from the north and eat. 

The hotteft parts of all are in the Vale 
telline, and in tranfalpine Switzerland, 
about Lugano and Chiavenna. Thefe 
afford plants, as yet not fufficiently ex- 
amined, but entirely [talian, and unknown. 
in Germany, unlefs Carniola and Iftria be 
reckoned in that country. 

Thus it comes to pafs, that Switzer- 
land, in a fmall compafs, produces more 
numerous plants than thofe kingdoms of 
which we as yet poffefs floral catalogues. 
Not that we deny that the fame riches will 
be found in the Alps, vallies, and plains 
of Savoy and Piedmont, when the collec. 
tions of C. Allionius thal] be made pub- 
lic. But if A.Gouan, in his Flora Monf- 
pelienfis, has enumerated 1,865 {pecies, of 
which about 1,600 have confpicuous 
flowers; and if our enumeration contains 
almoft 2,500 fpecies, of which there are 
1,714 exclufive of Lichens, Moffes and 
Fungi; I may juftly fuppofe that ours 
exceed in number, fince that celebrated 
botanift has reckoned among his many 
garden plants ; whereas we have nota fin- 
gle one which may not be found in un- 
cultivated fpots; and there are fcarcely 
above twenty which can be fufpected to 
have come originally from gardens. 

It is wonderful in how fmall a traét 
fuch a variety’of plants is contained. If 
from Sion in the Valais you travel to 
Mount Sanet!{ch, a journey of about feven 
hours, you will leave at Sion the Ephe- 


dra, the Gramen echinatum, the Pome- _ 


granates, fowering in the rocks of mount 
Valeria, you will leave the Chefnuts and 
flourifhing Walnuts, filled by the chirp- 
ings of the Cicada, and the vines produc- 
ing excellent wine ; then, the fields fertile 
in the fineit wheat; and by degrees the 
Beeches and Oaks will vanifh; then even 
the Firs will defert you, and foon after 
the Pines with an edible nut; at length, 
the whole race of trees; and you may 
dine among the heath-like Saxifrages, and 
other plants of Spitzbergen ; and thus, 
in the {pace of half a day, colleé&t plants 
which grow from the goth to the Soth 


degree of latitude. 
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For the Monthly Magazing. 


HEADS or an ESSAY own CIVIL 
JURISPRUDENCE, 


Read before a learned Society. 


T aperiod when the public attention 
has been fo much direéted to politi- 
cal inveftigation, and when we can even 
venture to pronoume that a very liberal 
ftyle of thinking has prevailed upon thefe 
fubjeéts, it could not fail to excite fome 
degree of furprize, if we fhould find upon 
enquiry, that the moft impertant of po- 
litical topics had been, (both practically 
and theoretically) almoft toraliv negleét- 
ed ; andthe moft pernicious errors incau- 
tioufly countenanced, on matters, the moft 
affeéting to human happinefs. 

The majority of kings and ftatefmen 
(T include even thofe who have been in 
general elevated above mean and felfith 
views) have imagined that they confulted 
beft the welfare of their reipective ftates, 
when they increafed their territory ; when 
they formed treaties of alliance, ca!cu- 
lated to enlarge the power, and, what they 
are pleafed to confider as the glory of the 
nation ; and above all, when they have 
extended and improved its commerce, and 
increafed its wealth. 

Even fpeculative politicians have fallen 
into an error almoft equally prejudicial. 
They have in general been engaged in 
contefts concerning the form which the 
executive power of a nation ought to af- 
fume—they have not coafidered, that in 
every country where public |:berty is for- 
tified by the ftrong barrier of a popular le- 
gillature, it 1s almo& impoffible that op- 
preifion or defpotic authority fhould be 
exercifed; and that the reft is a mere quef- 
tion of expediency, whether the executive 
authority of a ftate fhall defeerd ina chain 
of fubordination from one chief magif- 
trate, or thall be radically divided into 
different departments ? a queftion which, 
i. my Opinion, might be difenffed in 
much fewer words tlian have been beftowed 
upon it: a queftion, the folution of which 


‘as really of much leis importance than 


many other political topics that have at- 
tracted lefs attention, 

While fuch have been the ufual em- 
ployments of ftatefmen and philofonhers, 
they have almoft entirely overlooked a 
fuiject of inftant importance to the hap- 
pinefs of fociety ; a fubje& in which every 
individual is deeply interefted; a fudjeét 
which gives, as it were, the very chara¢ter 
to every Society—It is in fact THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF JUSTICE in every 
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country which renders that country more 
or lefs defirable. This it is that ftam a 
value on the political eftablithment w en 
it happens to be good, and above eye 
other circumftance affeéts the welfare of 
a people. 

A few authors indeed have latterly 
‘arifen, among whom, one of the moft re. 
fpeétable, is the Marquis Beccaria, who 
have treated of criminal law ina philofo. 
phical manner ; but I do not recoileé a 
fingle writer who has arifen to pvint out 
the defeéts in Civil Jurifprudence, though 
I am perfuaded that in moft countries of 
Europe the civil is much more defe&tive 
than the criminal code, and produétive of 
much more oppreffion, injuftice, and un- 
happinefs. 

In the narrow limits of a literary me. 
moir it would be abfurd, were the writer 
peffeffed of every neceffary qualification, 
to enter into the minutenefs of legal dif. 
quifition; and all that can poffibly be 
attempted is to exhibit a flight fketch of 
what apparently ought to be the leading 
principles in a rational code of Civil 
Jurifprudence. 

The First principle which I fhould 
infift upon as effential to a good code of 
laws is, that they be harmonious and cen- 
Siftent.—The whole of the laws ought to 
branch out from a few principles, and 
thefe as confiftent as poflible with na- 
tural juftice; and though the cafes ought 
to be as numerous as poffible, in order to 
afford a {pecific remedy for every wrong, 
yet the {pirit fhould be the fame ia all, 
and the fame chain of reafoning fhould 
univerfally apply.—But with which of 
the European codes is this the cafe? In 
moft of them, in our own for inftance, the 
principle of the law is direétly at war 
with the praétice.—The principle 's 
mottly feudal, and is only to be rek:d cut 
of obfolete volumes by the indefatigable 
labour of the antiquarians. The judge 
who fits upon the bench is fometimes at 4 
lofs for the rea/on and principle of the 
law which he adminifters. “ 
vocate often mifurderftands, and fill 
more commonly perverts it ; and the 

jury and the fuitors all remain in the moft 
perfeét ignorance. It is a mytterys a 
juggle, only for the initiated ; and peer 
they are frequently loft in its mazes, 4° 
unable to fay where the influence of fev- 
dality fhould end, and where the modera 
fyftem fhould begin. 

Hence proceeds the abfurd difcrepancy 
between what is called real and er 
property. Hence an eftate in land “ 
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te difributed totally different from an 
fate in the funds, though both are effen- 
tilly alike as far as regards the mere 
roperty. Hence landed property is 
fid, in the language of the law, always to 
de{cend, while perional property is allow- 
edtoafcend. Jn orher words, if a man, 
pofleffed of a landed eftate, unfortunately 
dies without a will, or if that will be not 
formally executed, that eftate fhail go to 
the 48th coufin, in preference to his father 
or mother, though the miferable parents 
may pevifh ina workhoufe. What but 
the criminal indolence of a Jegiflarure, 
added to the felfith views of the profeffors 
of the law, cou'd permit fuch a fyftem of 
legal injutice, fuch a contradi€tion to the 
very {pirit of all laws, to difgrace for cen. 
turies the code of an enlightened nation ? 
On the fame principie it is well known, 
tha if a perfon, fraudulently difpofed, 
oily invefts his property in land, at his 
death he completely wrongs his creditors 
of all the debts which he had contract. 
ed, perhaps entirely on the credit of that 
fme landed property ; as land by our law 
not chargeable with the juft debts of the 
proprietor. Thole who are converfant in 
egal antiquities know the reafons upon 
Which thete diftinétions were formerly 
efablithed; but no man can fhew the 
fi aileft reafon why they at prefent fhould 
exift, : 
_ Thus alfo primogenirture is the ftend- 
ing principle of our law of defcents. But 
this is not only departcd from wish re- 
{pect to perfonal property ; but fo abfurd 
is this relict of feudal barbarifm, and fo 
fatal in its confequences, that, contrary to 
the {yftem of thofe who eftablifhed it, our 
reifature has been onliged-to fanéHon-a 
Cmundal violation of it in teftamentary 
difpofitions ; and even in mott cafes where 
the Law wefortuxately hapoens to be the 
dittibuicr of properly, the event is la- 
Mented asa moft fatolaccident, and is often 
attended withthe wort confequences; con- 
lgning the younger branches of 2 family 
t0 dependance, beygary, and proftitution. 
, I have heard bur one arnument, why 
the law fhou'd not adopt a beter diftribu- 
>a of ihe effe*’s of inteftares 5 and that is, 
‘ati might prove injurious to the fy Gem 
ot hereditary nobility. This, however, 
Cannot account an argument of general 
Cogency. Inthe cafe of n bility an exe 
“eption might eafily be eftablithed, and a 
— Portion of property might be al- 
) Se 
4 referved to accompany the title. { 
pect the nobility of England, and feel 
by Predile€tion for any leveliing fy fiem 5 
fit cannot be right that the real in- 
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tereft of nine millions of people fhould be 
facrificed to what is perhaps only the 
Imaginary intereft of 300). 

The jaw of Eytdeat is another of thefe 
cruel and unjutt principles, derived from 
the feudal fuperitition. That the offence 
of an individual, who is guilty of felony, 
fhould not only caute rhe whole of his real 
property to revert to the lord, but thould 
incapacitate the whole of his family, both 
upwards and downwards, for twenty ge- 
nerations, from the power of inheriting 
any landed property whatever, is fo fhock- 
ing an invation of all equity, of all huma- 
nity, that the legiflature which fanétions 
the continuance of fuch a law for a fing!e 
feilion muft be unaccountably inattentive 
to their firft duty, which ts to eftablith as 
perfect a fyftem of jurifprudence as may 
be for the whole realm. 

I cannot conclude thefe mnftances of ab- 
furdity, without noticing a decifion which 
but lately tock place ina court of juftice ; 
I do norexadily recolleét where. A phy- 
fician fued his patient for attendance up- 
ov him during a fit of ficknefs; but, to 
the afontfhment of all reafonable perfons, 
the court difcovered that a phyfician 
fiands upon a different footing from al 
other men, (T fay «//, becaufe the lawyg¢rs 
take care to be paid before hand) and that 
he has no right to demand any remunerae 
tion for his perfonal fervices. 1 think 
honorarium was the barbarous phrate by 
which the plaintiff was defrauded of his 
juft demand: but, furely the faculty may 
fav with Falftaff, “1 like not fuch grin- 
« ning honour. as Sir Waiter Blunt hath.’ 
Reafon and confeience diétate that “ every 
labourer 1s worthy of his hire 3" and that 
ivfem of law is defective, which precludes 
any individual from the recovery of his 
rivit, Nay, the injury is even increaled, 
’ upon fome 
obtelete principle, which cifords a thow, 
or more properly a mockery oF Justice, tO 
the utter exclufion of the fubitance and 
‘eality. 
Tee other evils which refule from a 
want of tyftem, p: inciple, and theory tn 
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courts of juitice. 
contradictory prec dents, 
in innumerable ca'es, pro 
nounce what is the law. iH nce, a8 a 
fhrewd and farcaftic writer ohie! ves, a 
“ Jaws are ftudied, not to be underftood, 
‘ bur to be difputed; not 
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Omnipotence muft be always difficult to 
a finite being. The fcience of theology 
muft ever be> in fome meafure, oblicure, 
becaufe it relates to the being and artri- 
butes of an infinite and all perfeét exift- 
ence. But law relates merely to the com- 
mon affairs of life; its batis is the fim- 
pleft branch of ethics, that which regards 
the transfer of property, and the common 
duries of honefty and juftice. It is fur- 
prifing even how the laws of a country 
can be made difrcult or obfcure. They can 
be only fo when local and obfolete pre- 
judices are adopted for their bafis, and 
where a fund of ingenuity has for ages 
been emrloyed to perplex and confound 
them, for felfith views and private pur- 
pofes. 

Tn almoft every country of Europe, 
how involved, how difficult, and even un- 
certain is the law of defcents and inhe- 
ritance. In our own country, volume af- 
ter volume has been written on the fingle, 
topic of contingent remainders; and yet 
the fubjeét remains in doubt and per- 
plexicy ftill. 

Nay, we have not in England, and I 
believe, in few countries on the continent, 
fo much as a book to which we can refer 
as a ftandard authority. Our laws are 
feattered through nearly a thoufand vo- 
Jumes, where the labcrious profeffor has 
to collect them at an infinite expence of 





them before a court, and make them re- 
cord their confent and agreement in the 
fimpleft language, and in the feweft words 
that the cafe would admit of? 

The !anguage of the law ought alfo to 
be the fimpleft chat could be adopted. In 
this country for inftance, whatever was 
formerly the intention er the ufe of /pecial 
pleadings, it is well known, that at pre- 
fent the mefne procefs has no influence in 


—" 


4 ; The faét is (as was intimated before), time, or to take them uP upon the autho. t 
ie.) one part of our. laws is founded upon rity .of private compilers, who had ne fc 
it | feudal, another on commercial principles ; fanétion either from the legiflature or the y 
a i a code, to be practical!y good and ufeful, courts. — : 
ws ought to be founded on the broad bafis of How inconfiftent is all this with the i 
a general abftract juftice. In the detail, it fi:nplicity of that never enough to be ad. fi 
a fi muft be adaptedin fome meafure totimes mired infttrution, the Trial by Jury ; and th 
ob and circumftances ; but no part ought to how ineffectual muft fuch a complex and f 
‘ be adapted to times which no longer have voluminous {yftem be to the direétion and fi 
4 eny connection With the habits or man- government of a people ? f 
‘ ners of fociety, or to circunftances which Not only in the laws themfelves, but in (2 
i are long and detervecly obfolete. all the forms cf law, fimplicity ought to c 
‘a The SECOND principle that I fhould be ftudied. For inftance, there is not a 
ee infift upon in a code of laws fhould be more verbofe, intricate, or expenfive pro- p 
oe plainncfs and fimplicity. What is intend-  cefs, than that of a common recovery :— f 
Ki : ; ed for the government of al/, fhould be this, and levying of a fine, are called Fic. él 
fs t clear and plain to all, otherwife men are tions* in law, and the fole object of them bi 
maa yt expected to aét according to maxims 1s, that when certain parties, who havea i 
: a which they do not comprehend; and this contingent or entailed tight in an eftate, 
eR is the greateft of folecifms. It isa very agree, they may, in legal language, dar i 
ait : wretched piece of chicanery to fay, that the entail or the dower ; in other words, 
iB if the laws of any country may not be made limit the difpofition of a teftator. Now, t 
At bi fimple, plain, andintelligible. If anyone would it not fave much labour and ex. ¢ 

He : {cience, if any one exertion of the human pence, if the whole of this fad/e and te. 0 

+48) mind, admits of fimplicity and perfpi- dious procefs was timplified ; and fince it e 
ie) | cuity, it is this; the ftudy of nature is is now eftablifhed, that the agreement of a 

a0: neceliarily involved in difficulty and ob- certain parties fhall bar an entail, what ! 
Fe } fcurity, becaufe the views and defigns of more would be neceffary than to {ummon 

ih 

hi 





* The very name of fion hhould be avoid- 
ed in the adminiffration of jufiice, the very 
objet of which is truth. Every thing that 
tends to vitiate the mora! principle thould be 
rejected. Criminal jurifprudence is not the 
object of this paper, otherwife it would be 
proper to notice, that the oath of jury- 
men and witneffes is very frequently violated 
from a neceffary attention to mercy, 1 pate 
ticular cafes. I allude to the returning of 3 
falfe valuation of an article ftolen in the in- 
diétment or verdi@, left the culprit fhould be 
convicted of a capital offence. If we are : 
retain for ages the full feverity of our ee 
code, it would be much the fureit and fate! 


way, by a new aét of parliament, to om 
“a al . 2 . P (t4 ° { 
jurymen, inftead of pronouncing “ guy 


the value of,’ to pronounce at once ” gory 
ofa capital, or ofa clergyable felony : =n 
having it underftood, that ftealing toa ar" 
amount was a capital offence, except in ‘ae 
of fome particular extenuating circumstances 


in the difcretion of the jury. she 
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ie determination, and the pleadings are 
(arcely even referred to on the trial ; and 

an error or m ftake in the pleadings 
may prove an obftruction to the ol jects 
ad purpofes of fubfiantial juftice ; be- 
fdes that, they ferve greatly to enhance 
theexpence. Now, as this ts the cafe, why 
fhould not the parties, upon every occa- 
fon, be direéted to plead the general if- 
fue, and leave the inveftigation of the 
gute, as it in faét now is, entirely co the 
qurt and jury which are to try 1: ? 

As my profeffed obje& is civil jurif- 
rudence, I forbear to notice the grofs ab- 
furdity that a flaw in an indiétmentr, an 
error in language, fometimes accidental, 
but, Iam told, fometimes alfo intentional, 
inthe clerk of the court, fhou!d com- 
pletely obftruct and defeat the procefs of 
jutice in the profecution of an offender. 

THIRDLY. From a total difregard to 
thele principles refults not only the un- 
certainty, but the intolerable expence, in 
obtaining juftice. I think 1 may fay, in 
every patt of Europe, and certainly 
among ourfelves, Null: vendemus juftt- 
tam, is one of the jacred maxims of our 
Magna Charta; but furely, without any 
violation of language, or of decency (and 
I with to offend againft neither), it may 
be faid, that wherever the expences of law 
fuits‘are fo enormous, that none but a 
very rich, ora very imprudent man, dares 
to engage in them, juftice is virtually 
bought and old. 

Itis a bate and trifling quibble of the 
Demetrius’s of the law, that the great ex- 
pences of lw fuits ferve to counteraét the 
ipirit of litigation. Such reafoning re- 
minds me of Muley Ifhmael’s mode of 
preventing robberies, by extirpating the 
Whole inhabitants of @ ceuntry, men, wo- 
mn, and children, where a robbery was 
rammitted. Certainly, if the expences of 
aw-fuits are fuch as to difable a poor 
man from feeking redrefs, and to de- 
a application to the courts of juf- 
abe 7 where the object is conficer- 
meal number of law-fuits, up: m arith- 
ese B ciples, muft be proportionably 
hi _ why fuch a country, can it be 
mae - tice is fairly and impartially 

; pif 2 Let any penalties, which 

; eget fhall dire&t be laid upon 
i te Ae 0 fall commence a vexa- 

ailgnant aétion, and let them 

a ‘yg be the difcretion of the court 

be der Ys but let not the honeft plaintiff 

“erred, by the fhameful expence of 

eS arte from bringing his wrongs 
the bar of his country. 
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I might indeed turn the ‘argument 
againft my opponents, and | might fay, 
that In a coun'ry where the expences of 
a aw-luit are fo enormous, as when pre 
tratted for any length of time, to beggar 
eny man who is not very opulent, and 
where the taxed cofts, which are allowed, 
feldom amount to a third part of the ace 
tual expences, the ftrongc inducement 
is held forth co malicious perfons to come. 
mence a {uit upon frivol us pretexgs. 

1 know many perfens, who would ra- 
ther give up a imail matter of property 
than rifk the expence and evils of a laws 
fuit, however unjuft the plea of the piaine 
tit; and I knew one melancholy inftanee 
In a fitter kingdom, where, unhappily, 
there is rather more of a litigious {pirit 
then in this, in which an equity fuit (as 
it was called) was commenced and carried 
on precifely upon thele diabolical princt- 
ples, and ended in the ruin of the unfore 
tunate defendant and his family. 

This could not have been the cae in 
America, where, as Mr. Barlow ftates, 
the whole expences of a law-{uit amount 
to only tex fPill ngs. 

It is the expence of the law which 
creates the creat grievance of our procefs 
and imprifonment for debt. The evil is 
not that a man, who has imprudently, 
and wickedly, perhaps, incurred a conii- 
derable debt to an indufirtous tradetman, 
fuffers the lots of liberty ; but that a poor 
man, who, in the full profpeé of -eing 
able to pay, runs in debt to the amount 
of « few guineas, but by the unwarrant- 
able expences of a law procets, which he 
is unable to avert, is involved in cofts to 
the amount of at jeaft raz times that fum; 
is ruined and imprifoned, not by his own 
foliy.and injuftice, but by the fully and 
injuttice of the laws. 

Onc chief caufe of this enormous €X- 
pence is the employment of advocates, or 
counfel; a body of men for hich there 
could be no ufe if the laws were only fime 

lified and reduced to a fyfiem. Indeed, 
I am much di/pofed to queftion their uu- 
lity in any circumt{tances. As far as re- 
gards the examination of — = 
perfun who conducts the fut oug . hie 
fully ac equate, and, even from word. senna 
knowledge,mere capabie than a ftranger. 
As to oratory, it never can de a to 
the inveftigation of truth; and f a 
anv effect upon a trial, that effe ; — “ 
a bad one. If the trx 1s —t be 9 - 
- serie e (and Nee 
upon the face of 0 sig eet chere is no 
come out no other way },*U 
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wife than according to right. What ef- 
fce& then can eloquence pofhibly have, but 
to warp or confound the judgment of the 
jury? And indeed, of what ute is the 
judge, but to explain the law, and to elu- 
cidate and fum up the evidence to the 
jury >? And this being the cafe, what pof- 
ible plea con be urged for the empivy- 
ment of countel, and the enermous emo- 
luments which they derive from the mi- 
fery and diftrefs of their fellow-creatures ? 

FournTHLy. There ought to be one 
laqy. one forin of adminittering juflice, in 
every nation. I beisve moft people in 
Great Britain are agreed with refpect to 
our ecclefiattical and other courts, where 

the civil law is the criterion of juitice. 
But there is another topic on witch there 
is lefs harmony of opinion, only, I ke- 
Neve, becaufe it is lefs underftood, and 
thor is what are called Conris of Equity. It 
is cheious, that to mtke anv diltiinélion 
between Equity and Law is a vurle {que 
upon the /etter. Butrbe truth ts, in the 
matter in aquefion, no fuch diftinétion ex- 
ifts, except where the abfurd relics cf the 
feudal fyfem interfere ; the ba%s of our 
law is, or ought to be, equity; and our 
courts of equity are as much bound by 
precedent and abfolure Jaw as the other 
courts. It has teen an erroneous opi- 
sion, that the courts of equity are intend. 
ed to abate the rigour of the common law; 
but whoever will loot into Judge Black- 
ftore's third volume, wil! fre that no tuch 
ower Is contended for, nor can poffibly 
be exercited. 

The only advantages which our courts 
of equity poffefs, may, in faét, be confined 
totwo infances: ft. In certain cafes it 
may be ufeful toexamine the partics them. 
{elves in afuit upon cath, which canna 
be done tn a court of common law ; but 
the courts of equity are invefted with this 
authority. 2diy. A court of common 
law admits only of oral evidence ; whereas 
in a court of equity, intcrrogatories ad- 
minifiered to a witnefs refiding in a fo- 
revun country, and his depotitiors taken, 
are competentevidence. Now could any 
tuing be more eaty than to inveft the 
commen law courts with a diferetionary 
authority in thefe two inftances, and to 
fubmir the mafs of evidence thus c Ileéted 
to the judgment of ajurvy ? Or can there 


fe any reaion whatever for creating a dif- 
tinct court, merely to funply thefe two 
defects in cur national Juri.prudence ? 
_Not to {peak of the expence, of the te- 
diou'nefs ot the procefs, of the difcrepancy 
of the forms from that excellent practice 
efab.ifhed in our common law courts, I 
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cannot help confidering the prefent courts 
of equity as an afual wolation of the 


Britifb confiitution. It is the vital prin. 
ciple of that conftitution, decidedly ex. 
prefied in the Magna Charta,—“ Tha 
‘** no man fhall be taken or imprifoned, 
r or sie —— property, privilege, 
7 or franchite, but by the judgment of 
. his peers, or the law of the land.’ 
Now, fuppofing (which however many 
will not admit) that the words, Jaw of 
te land, form an exception to the trial 
by jury in certain cafes, this muft, atall 
events, neceflarily refer to fome tribunal 
exifting at the says when the Magna 
Charta was enacted (poffibly to the trials 
and appeals before the Hou‘e of Lords), 
Now, the Court of Chancery is a fungus 
arifing, God knows how! out of the arbi. 
trary power claimed by fome of our an. 
cient monarchs to interfere in the pro- 
ceffes of the common law courts; and its 
juritdiétion was certainly unheard of for 
centuries after the enacting of Magna 
Charia. Can any thing then be more 
abfuid, than, when the conftitution of 
Great Britain fays exprefsly,—% That 
‘* no man fhall be judged as to his perlon 
“ or property, otherwife than by the 
“© verdiét of hi peers or equals!”—to 
leave one-third of the property (as to 
value) which is brought into litigation, 
at the arbitrary and difcretionary autho- 
rity of a SINGLE JupGE! and (to 
heighten the abfurdity) that Judge de- 
pendent and removeable at the pleafure 
of the crown ! 

If the trial by jury is a privilege which 
is worth contending for—if the mode of 
adminiftering of juftice in our common 
law courts is (as I really think) worthy 
in moft refpeéts of admiration, how are 
we to account for the public folecifm of 
permitting this grofs innovation on the 
conttiturion=ethis entire negleét of thole 
palladiums of Britith liberty—‘ The 
“ Trial by Jury, and the Law of the 
aa Land wi 

Such are my fentiments, in general, 
on this important fubjeét. It appears 
plain to me, that a perfeét and rational 
code of civil law muft be fy ftematical 
and harmonious, not founded on jarring 
principles, or inconfiftent fyftems of “a 
policy. hat it fhould be fimple and 
mtellicible to the people, wh: fe guide am 
direétion, as to their civil conduct, It 18 
intended to be; that juftice, in a well re- 
culated ftate, fhould be adminiftered g” ra 
or nearly fo; and that there fhould . 
but one fyftem of law and juftice to per 
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iafances from our own laws, not becaufe 
J think them worfe than our ne!ghbours, 
for I really believe them better than thofe 
of mot other countries ; but becaufe I am 
better acquainted with them, and becaufe 
being better known in this country, the 
intances adduced will be lefs liable to 
controverfy. 

[am far from wifhing any harfh or 
violent alterations in the exifting govern- 


ment or conflitution of this country. The,’ 


hws of England, as well as thofe of moft 
countries, will one day or other call for a 
revifion,—but that revifion could not be 
efected amidft the confufion and calamity 
of a revolution in government.—It will 
(whenever it takes place) be the work of 
apatriot king, and of fome great, inde- 
pendent, and popular minifter *. 

Ihave not the vanity to believe, that 
any thing I am able to produce could be 
conducive tu fo noble an end as the reform 
ofthe principles of law, farther than in 
this one view,—-that it may ferve, in 
fome meafure, to attraét the attention of 
abler men, both in this country and in 
others, to a fubjeét which has hitherto 
been too much neglefted ; that it may, 
perhaps, be followed by an ampler invef- 
tigation by perfons more verfed in legal 
ltience, who, by the clath of fentiment, 
may elicite truth. 

we 
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CALCULATIONS FOR ASCERTAINING 
THE ERA OF CHRIST’s NATIVITY: 


HE zra, which we chriftians now 

ule, was firft fettled by Diony/ius Exi- 
Sis, @ monk, in the reign of Zu/finan, 
the Roman emperor.—T his is now com- 
nonly called the vulgar era, and places 
the birth of Chrift in the end of the 
4947th year of the world. But the learned 
Jfeph Scaliger (who by an ingenious ar- 
sument, drawn from the courfes of the 
Priefts, as fettled by David, and the birth 
of Joha the Baptift, has placed the nati- 
‘ty of Chrift in the latter end of Septem- 
“t; or the beginning of Oétober, accord- 
ng to the Old Style), was of opinion, that 
""seessenees 





_* The necetity of a reform in the prac- 
- of the courts of law in this country is fo 
tverfally admitted, that it is confidcutly af- 
trmed that it was publicly and forcibly urged 
itely from the bench, by one of the moft re- 
pettable and independent jndges that ever 
Preided in the King’s Bench. 
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we were too backward in our reckonin 
rf almott two years. Suflyg2,a Poiander, 
uppoied that the error amounted to full 
four years; and there is another 
would make it amount to five years, 

As Scaliger endeavoured to determine 
the time of Chrift’s nativity by the 
courfes of the priefts ; fo may we likewife 
endeavour to confirm the vulgar Chitftian 
era by the full moon Which happened 
about the time of our Saviour’s death 
and the full moon which happened in the 
year 1762. The data we mutt proceed 
upon, are: 

1. The day on which that new moon 
happened, which was either upon, or nears 
eft to the vernal equinox, and was the 
firft day of the Jewith ecclefiaftical year, 
confequently the full moon mut at that 
time have happened upon the rsth day 
of the Jewith month Abid or Nifan. 

2. It is certain, that our Saviour fuf- 
fered on the 14th day of the Jewith month 
Nifan, which was then our Friday, and 
anf{wered partly to the fecond, and partly 
to the third of April. See Uther’s An- 
nals, and Echard’s Eccletiaitical Hiftory. 
Therefore, the greater part of the 15th of 
Nifan anfwered to our tnird of April. 

3. The metonic, or lunar cycle, does 
not confift precifely of nineteen years, but 
it precedes the Julian year by 1°, 27/32”. 
For in 19 Julian years 25+ ‘ous: m. Jere 

of 365°. 6". there are 6939 18 0 O 
And 10 235 lunar months 

of 29". 12%, 44 @ 6939 16 32 28 


Difference 


who 





I 27 32 





4. Our Lord fuffered, according to 

Uther and Echard, in the thirty-third 
ear of his age. 

: s. In 91 periods of 19 years (i. ¢. from 

A.D. 33 to A. D. 1762) th, 27! 32” will 

amount to 5°, 12". 45! 32" 

Now then, as we are very fure that 
A. D. 33, the full moon happened on 
fome part of the 5th day of Nifar, fo - 
may fuppofe that it happened about t e 
14th hour of that day ; that 3s, allowing 
for the difference of longitude, hap- 


pened on our April 3d, 6". A. M. the 


ime fubtraét 5". 

d Style. From that ume a $s 

ar pe 32” and we fhall come to March 

28th, 17". 14’ 28", 1762, Old Style 5 that 

is April Sth, about five in the a, 
v, about that time, a ul 

Py leu at London, and therefore our 


prefent zra is the true one. 
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Auguftus died upon the 19th of Au- 
guft, A. D 143 and Tacitus informs 
us, that .zberius was fcarce feated on the 
throne. when the legions in Pannonia re- 
vo'te¢. The emperor imucediately dif- 
patched his ton Drujus to reduce thofe le. 
gions .o their duty. Drufus having read 
his faher’s letters, and received their 
demands, made a reply, which inftead of 
abaing, inflamed their rage. They af- 
faulted hi principal attendant, Cnezus 
Lentulus, « th ftones, and had certainly 
difpatcucd him, had he not been refcued 
by the troops he had brought with him; 
but their interpofition did not quell the 
tumulr. Yet the mifchiefs which that 
night threatened were entirely prevented 
by the moon. For while the tky was re- 
markably ferene and clear, the moon, on 
a fudden, feerned tu lofe her light, and by 
degrees was totally involved in darknefs, 
The icgions, ignorant of the real caufe, 
fuppo'ed that the Gods had then tettified 
their ditpleafure at the mutiny; and Drz- 
fus, artfully improving the opportunity, 
foon reduced them to their duty. This 
is the account which Tacitus has given us 
of that eclinfe; and according to Cal- 
wvifius, it happened the 27th September, 
about five in the morning. 

Now by the method propofed, it will 
appear that the eclipfe happened in the 
evening of the 27th of September, A. D. 
14.—Fer trom the year 14, to 1962, are 
92 cycles of the moon; and in gz cycles, 
1”, 27’ 32”, amount to 5%. 13%. 13” 4”.— 
We find in 1762 a full moon happened at 
London, O¢tober 3d, 4". in the morning, 
or, according to the Old Style, September 
22d, 4". inthe morning, to which if we 
add 5“. 4". 13’ 4” we come to September 
27th, about fix in the evening, that is, al- 
lowing for the difference of longitude be- 
tween London and Pannonia, it happened 
about eight o’clock in the evening of 
September the 2zth, that is about two 
hours after fun-fet; and though this does 
not exactly agree with the calculation of 
Calvifius, Rill it does not vary much, and 
whica may be accounted for, either from 
an inaccuracy of Ca/vi/ius, or an error in 
the moon’s theory. It is certain, from the 
account of Tacitus, that the eclipfe hap- 
eae in the evening ; for the outrage of- 

ered to Lemwtulus, and the behaviour of 


the legions upon: his refcue, threatened a 
terrible fucceeding night, and the mifchief 
was prevented by the eclipfe; therefore 
the eclipfe muft have happened in the 
evening of that night. Drufus employed 
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fome agents to iinprove the fuperftitions 
notions which had feized the legions ; and 
in the morning, as fcon as it was light, 
(orto die, fays Tacitus) he arranged them 
afreth and fucceeded. Hence, I think, we 
may fairly and fafely conclude, that the 
— date of the year of our Lord is 
right. 

Wirinetier willconfult the learned Mede, 
will foon be convinced that the Jewith 
feaft of tabernacles was typical of the 
birth or incarnation of our Saviour—~ 
And that our Lord was born near 
that time, is demonftrably certain, from 
the time of the year it fell to Zacha. 
rias’s lot to burn incenfe. Scaliger fays, 
that he entered upon that office on the 
21ft of July; I differ only two days from 
him, and make the Jewifh fabbath to fall 
that year on the 23d and qgth of July.— 
And it is very remarkable, and deferves 
particular notice, that the primitive 
church of Alexandria, famous for its 
chronology, celebrated the nativity. of 
John the Baptit on the 23d of our April, 
which is exaétly nine months after his 
father Zaccharias began to offer incenfe. 
The confequence muft be, that our Sa- 
viour was conceived about the end of Ja- 
nuary, and was born about the end of our 
September, which anfwers exactly to the 
time of the Jewith feaft of tabernacles, 
which begin on the rsth of their month 
Tfri. But if the feaft of tabernacles 
was typical of our Saviour’s incarnation ; 
and in order to that he muft needs have 
been born on fome one day which fell with- 
in the eight days of that feaft; then we 
have all the reafon to believe, that he was 
born on the firft day of that feaft. The 
feaft of the paffover was a type of his 
death; andon the very day in which they 
killed the paffover, that is on the firft 
day of that feaft, our Saviour expired on 
the crofs. The feaft of weeks, or Pente- 
coft, was appointed for a remembrance 
of the law, and for a type of the doc- 
trine of the gofpel, that is of the de- 
fcent of the Holy Spirit ; and upon the 
firft day of that feaft ir defcended on 
the apoftles. ‘Thus, as two of the grand 
Jewith types were fulfilled on the firft day 
of their refpeétive feafts, we may, by ana- 
logy, conclude, that on the very day on 
which the Jews began to dwell in bosths, 
or tabernacles, was our Lord tabernacled 
in our flefh ; that is, on the 1<th day of 
the Jewith month T/r/, was our Saviour 
born. We will now proczed to enquire 


orrefponded to 
what day in our calendar ¢ pe he 
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of 19 years; and in that number of 
periods 1%. 25/ 32”, will amount to 59, 
ss, go’ 36”. In the year 1767 a new 
moon happened at London, Sept.23, N. S. 
or Sept. 12, O. S. at 2". 48’ in the morn- 
ing, that is, allowing for the difference 
of longitude, it hap ened at Ferufalem 
Sept. 12, at'about 5". in the morning; 
to that time add 5% 155. go 36”, and 
we fhall have Sept. 174. ro". 40’ 36” for 
the day of the new moon, when eur Lord 
was born; confequently the latter end of 
our then Sept. 17th was the beginning of 
the firft day of the Jewifh month Tri; 
and therefore the 15th of that month, that 
is, the beginning of it, the firft day of 
the feaft of tabernacles, was the day of 
the birth of our Saviour, and was the 
latter end of our then Otober, 1ft, which 
day was then our Saturday; and thus 
our Lord was born on the beginning of 
that Jewifh day, which was afterwards 
the Chriftian fabbath. Upon the whole, 
then, we may conclude, that fince we have 
altered our ttyle, we ought to celebrate 
the nativity of our Saviour on the 12th 
day of O€tober. 

All thefe proofs amount to this; that 
the vulgar ern, frem the 33d and 14th 
year of it to the prefent time, is truly 
fettled, according to aftronomical prin- 
ciples. But the queftion we want to have 
determined ftill remains unfettled, namely, 
whether the commencement of the Diony- 
fian gra is that of the real Chriftian era? 
For, unlefs we could have this proved, 
the real year of Chrift’s birth remains as 
Uncertain as ever. 

The method taken is, undoubtedly, one 
of the moft probable that can be, and beft 
adapted to extricate us out of the diffi- 
culties that embarrafs chronology : for it 
is only from a careful comparifon of hif- 
tory with eclipfes, that we can hope to 
adjuft the different opinions of authors 
upon thefe fubjeés. 

It is an happinefs that the theory of the 
Moon is fo well eftablifhed; and that in 
fuch a number of periods of 91, 925 OF 935 
the intervals between the new moons 
fhould be fo fmall, and eafy to be calcu- 
lated ; yet this kind of proof, valuable as 
tis, will never afcertain the vulgar era 
to be the true one, as it is certainly 
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che rsth of the month Z/ri.—We are 
certain, that the month 7/ri anfwered 
partly to our Oftober, and that the new 
moon began the month. Now, from the 
birth of Chrift to the year 1767, are 93 
cycles of the moon, or fo many “ongpe 


founded upon a miftake. The error that 
mifled Dionyfius, and all the world, arofe 
from a mifreprefentation of the words of 
St, Luke, ch. iil, v. 23, which fuppofes, 
that Jefus was about thirty years of age 
the 15th of Tiberius; whereas the words 
Import no more, than that when Jefus be- 
gan his miniftry, or to thew himfelf unto 
Lfrael, he was about 30 years of age, 
which might precede his baptifm two 
years at leaft, as fome time muft have 
elapfed between his leaving Galilee and 
coming to the fouth of Fordan, where Joby 
was, about that time, (that is in the 15th 
of Tiberius) preaching and baptizing — 
The greateft fervice that has been done, 
is the having fixed the rcth of Trberius 
with fome degree of certainty and preci- 


‘fion, and confequently the year of our 


Lord’s baptilm.—For, from the account 
given by Tacitus, of the eclipfe, and tne 
beginning of Tiderius’s reign, the evidence 
is as fatistactory as can be wifhed; namcly, 
that his reign commenced the latter end 
of the 14th year of the vulgar @ra, the 
4742d of the Fulian period, the firft of the 
202d Olympiad, 782d of the building of 
Rome (C. Fufius Geminus and L. Rubellius 
Geminus being confuls), 776th of Nae 
bonaffar, the cycle of the muon being 11, 
of the fun 10, dom. letrer c. (IN. S.) and 
the firft after leap-year. 

From the knowledge of the true year 
of Chrift’s baptifm, we may probably 
come with certainty alfo to the real year 
of Chrift’s death, as moft interpreters 
agree that four paffovers intervened be- 
tween thofe two events; and this will 
bring us to the 33d of the vulgar era, 
the very year that Exfebius has made the 
fixed point of his calculations, and which 
many learned men thought the real year 
of Chrift’s death_—But, as there are dife 
ferent opinions on this matter, we will 
leave it to farther confideration, whether 
or no thefe calculations may not be ape 
plied with advantage in reconciling the 
difagreements we find in writers upon 
this fubjeét, and particularly thofe of two 
atrononers of this country, Fergufon and 
Emerfon: this firtt in his aftronomy fays, 
that a Friday paffover full moon fixes the 
time of our Lord’s death to the 3d of 
Apcil, in the 33d year of the vulgar eras 
whereas the latter fays, that it is extremely 
probable that his pafiien was in the year 
34, on Friday the 14:h day of the month 
Nifan, which, by the Julian account, 
was on Friday the 234 of April. 
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Plan for the Abolition of Tithes. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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quence of ages. But the fa of its not 
having yet been happily thewn is no 
proof of the impoffibility of the thing in 
queftion—And it cannot therefore bea 
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LITION OF TITHES BY PURCHASE; 
AND A MORE EQUAL PAYMENT OF 
THE CLERGY. 


ee 

tr is not in this period of knowledge and 

experience /o be proved, becaufe the ge- 
neral voice of the public has eftablifhed 
the faét, that Tzthes, as they now ftand, 
are a moft formidable bar to the greateft 
improvements of agriculture. This fact 
is afferted by men of all ranks, and of moft 
denominations. Even the clergy them- 
felves, or a large part of them, are fuppof- 
ed to be affenting to the general propo- 
fition. The diffcculty which lies in the 
way of fome of that body, who hefitate 
concerning an alteration in the Tithe fyf{- 
tem 1s, How a change fhall be made which 
may not injure their particular Interefis,and 
endanger the flability of a national Religious 
Eftablifoment ?—That a national religi- 
ous eftablifhment is a national good, they 
may be well expeéted to believe, as an 
important truth ; and the opinion of many 
of the laity of the national church is, per- 
haps, equally ftrong in favour of that 
principle. It fhall be granted, for argu- 
ment’s fake, or rather to preclude the ne- 
ceifity of argument in this place, that a 
national religious eftablifhment may be a 
national good*. But the mode of fup- 
porting fuch an eftablifhment on the im- 
mediate produce of landed labour, is a 
queftion of immenfe magnitude. This 
will be allowed in the abftraét, both by 
clergy and laity. , 

It the difficulties which are allowed to 
attend the prefent fyftem of Tithes could 
be happily obviated in a plan for an al- 
rered fyftem, reafon prefumes, with autho- 
rity, that an univerfal acclamation of the 
laity would enfue! That it has not yet 
been fhewn with a clearnefs equal to the 
importance of the fubjeét, may be allowed 
with probability, notwithftanding the pro- 
feffed candour, the learning and elo. 





* [ have faid may be, not becaufe I am de- 
firous of infinuating a dowd? on the fubject (for 
contention or difparagement are not my ob- 
jeéts) but becaufe it is not a domonfrable pro- 
polition. [tis not demonfrable that a national 
religious eflablifhinent is effential either to 
the advancement of real religion or the peace 
and profperity of civil government; but it is 
better to have it thought fo, under rational 
regulations of emo ument, than to difturb un- 


neceflarily the prejudices and tranquillity of 
the people, a 


clear prefumptive proof, that the obje@ 
lies beyond the power of human fagacity, 
aided by a fincere defire to do good. 

If the well-meaning author of the effa 
fhould be thought to have failed in his 
humble attempt to ferve his country, he 
muft fubmit without arrogance to fuperior 
opinion ; and if he fhall ftand acquitted, 
as he trufts he thall, of any improper mo- 
iy he fhall ftand refigned to his ill fuc- 
cefs. 

Many have been the fchemes of men of 
confiderable ingenuity and more goode 
will, for a partial modification, princi- 
pally in favour of the /uperior clergy, by 
promoting their eafe, and for fecuring a 
more amicable intercourfe between them 
and their parifhioners.—This, fo far as 
it may be praéticable, would be a defir- 
able ftep; but it has been obferved al. 
ready, and fhould ever be kept in view, 
that herr fhare of the Tithes of the na- 
tion, and the inquietudes attendant upon 
them, are comparatively a fmall part of 
the grievance: and in juftice to the ge- 
nerality of the clergy, it muft be allowed 
to their honour, that, dependent as they 
are for fubfiftence upon Tithes, as by law 
eftablithed, a fpirit of liberality pervades 
their order, which feems not to be gene- 
rally equalled among the lay impropria- 
tors. I do not intend a flattering enco- 
mium on the clergy ; but from clofe ob- 
fervation I believe this to be a faét: and 
for a proof of my opinion I need only re- 
fer to the numerous modern decifions of 
courts in their favour, when queftions 
concerning their right have been agitated. 

But not to digrefs from the fubjeét of 

propofed remedies, I repeat again, that 
thole {chemes which have been held forth 
have gencrally been partial, and, as might 
be expeéted, from partial plans wholly in- 
adequate to a national cure of the evil 
complained of. How it could be poffible to 
fuggeft a mode of regulation, fuited to the 
feveral deferiptions of Tithe incumbrance 
im this country? The general anfwer to 
fuch an enquiry would be fhort, and fuch 
as in the apprehenfion of former fuper- 
flitious times might have been productive 
of alarm; but now neither alarming t@ 
reafon nor religion :— 

A COMPLETE ANNIHILATION 
OF TITHES THROUGHOUT THE 
REALM!!! Pest 

This, and nothing fhort of this, it 1s 


: k to the pro- 
prefumed, would be effectuak to dobion 
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juétion of all that advantage, all that 

happinefs, which we may hope Is referved 

for the prefent age to commence the dif- 
nfation of ! 

Tne different defcriptions of Tithes 
sre too well known to require particular 
explanation; but there is zo de{cription 
but what is capable of valuation: and 
wharever may be fairiy valued, may be 
hirly bought and annibilated for ever. 

The calculation, whatever it fhall hap- 
pen, will be no difficult tafk for perfons 
of common capacity and fkill in the value 
of land. Of fuch men, in the prefent 
fate of agricultural knowledge, enough 
may be feleéted in this country to value 
twenty times the quantity required to be 
valued, I would therefore propofe the 
following outline of a plan, to be pre- 
fented to Parliament, as the bafis of a 
general act, for the purpofe aforefaid : 

1, That a law be palfed, to authorife 
and compel the owners of all titheable 
lands and property throughout the realm 
to pirchafe the Tithe of the fame, on a 

fair valuation, within a time to be li- 
mited. 

2. That by fuch law, the gentlemen 
land-owners in each county, to be affem- 
bled at the quarter feffions, or in fome 
other public manner, be required to no- 
minate a fuitable number of perfons, con- 
fidered as the moft fkilful in the value of 
lands in their refpective diftriéts, to be 
returned as fuch to parliament on a given 
day, out of which perfons a proper num- 
ber to be feleéted and appointed as com- 
mifhoners, for eftimating the value of the 
Tithes of each county or diftriét. In the 
Proceedings of fuch perfons to value, the 
perfon immediately interefted in the valu- 
ation and purchafe to have the liberty, if 
he fhall fo chufe, of appointing fome one 


r more perfon or perfons, according tO a 


Certain rule or proportion, to aét with, and 
affift {uch parliamentary commiffioners in 
determining the value. 

3. That the perfons appointed be re- 
quired to proceed in their office, under the 
ufual qualification of an cath, or affirma- 
tion, to do juftice according to the beft of 
their knowledge and belief, without fa- 
Vour or affection. And this judicial teft, 
Upon which matters of ftill greater confe- 
ptace, even perfonal liberty, life and 

cath, are made to depend, will doubt- 
lefs be deemed fufficienr—The majority 
to determine the value in queftion. 

4. That every valuation fhall be laid 
before the quarter feffions, or fuch county 


Mecting as fhall be {pecially appointed 


¢ 
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for that end, previous to its being re- 
turned to parliament ; at which quarter 
feffions, or county or other meeting, any 
perfon may have a right of appeal, for 
amendment of the valuation, if, in the 
opinion of three or more reputable land- 
owners of the diftriét, he can thew rea- 
fonable caufe of diffacisfaétion.—And the 
meeting to have full power of altering any 
valuation which it may think erroneous ; 
but if it fhall appear to them that the 
complaint is ill-founded, their decifion, in 
favour of the valuation, to be final. 

5. That returns be made to parliament 
of the amount and particulars of the va- 
luation in each diftriét or county within 
one year, or within eighteen months next 
after the pafling of the aé, and all Tithes 
and out-goings to ceafe at a ftated time, 
only fothciantly diftant from the day of 
parliamentary ratification to admit of the 
purchafer’s completing his title. 

6. That the amount of fales of the 
Tithes appertaining to /aymen (however 
originally acquired) being now legally 
vefted in them, and their heirs, execu- 
tors, adminiftrators, or afligns, be taken 
by the owners, without deduétion, whe- 
ther thofe owners be individuals or truf- 
tees for particular ufes; but if the latter, 
that they be bound forthwith to veft the 
money in government fecurities, the inte- 
reft to be applied from time to time to the 
ends of the original appointment; fave 
and except in inftances where parliament, 
after mature deliberation, fhall deem the 
objeét fuperftitious or unworthy.—-And 
in fuch cafes parliament to have the power 
of abrogation, and of applying fuch mo- 
ney either to the founding of fome cha- 
rity, moft congenial to the circumftances 
of the diftriét, or towards the leflening 
the debt of the nation. ; 

7.That the purpofes to which the faid 
income fhall be for ever applied, fhall be, 
1. The maintenance of the whole clergy 
of the national church; 2. The building 
and reparation of houfes for their dwell- 
ing; 3- The occafional reparation or 
building of the places of worfhip apper- 
taining to the efiavlifhment. 

The foregoing objects ftruck me as 
proper for the application of the ag- 
gregate income; and I have extended 
them to the number fet down, becaufe 
they feem to be naturally conneéted, and 
parts, although not all the parts, of the 
original appropriation of tithes in this 
country. I have alfo fo far extended 
them, becaufe I have no doubt it will 


be found, that the income from the fund, 
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to be raifed from the fale of. appropriated 
tithes *, will be fully equal to fuch a 
three-fold application. 

Kut although an individual may fuggeft 
what appears to him beft, and moft pro- 
per for the occafion, the application of 
furplus money may be left with due de- 
ference to the wifdom of peepee 
under the dircétion of which we we 
reafonably and refpetfully truft it wi 
not be mifapplied. 

With regard to fuch lands as remain at- 
tached to parfonages and livings, through- 
out the nation, I fee no reafon why 
they fhould not be fold, fave fuch garden, 
orchard, and {mall pafture grounds, as 
are commonly found attached to the 
dwellings of the clergy. The more fim- 
ple and uniiorm the fyftem of fupport is 
made for them, the more c&refpondent 
with the harmony that fhould fubfift 
internally among themfelves, as well 
as between them and their refpeétive 
churches. 

But the fale of fuch lands being an 
object entirely diftinét from removing 
the burden of tithes from agriculture, 
may be omitted, and remain a fubje&t of 
future confideration. A non-effential 
alteration need not be contended for; 
and if experience fhall prove, that fuch 
lands, remaining in the hands of the 
clergy, are as well cultivated by them, 
or their tenants, at their own pleafure, 
as they would be if otherwife difpofed of, 
it will be the fame thing to the nation. 

Should fuch a general alteration as I 
have been fuggefting ever happily take 

lace, it may become the province of the 
egiflature to confider (for the general 
Juitereft of religion and the clergy) what 
defcriptions of the clergy, or rather what 
diftinctions of the clerical office, may be 
fpared, particularly fuch as ftand inveft- 
ed with local privileges and immunities, 
non-effential to general comfort and hap- 
pinefs, or to their fervice as preachers of 
righteoufnefs, 

Suffice it to fay in this place, that not- 
withftanding fome are beneficed, far be- 
yond what their «ffice or their reafon- 
able wants require, while the majority 
either have no income at all, or not a 
refpetable one, I would not go fo far 
as to propofe any diminution of income 
from any during their life. 





* It may only be necefiary for a few of my 
readers to be informed, that this term applies 
to thofe tithes only which remain to church 
ufes: thofe in the heads of lay-proprietors 
are called unafpropriated tithes, and hence 
~ ‘heir owners are called impropriators, 


[Sup. 


When a man, who is not very indif. 
ferent to the things of this world, has 
once been feated for life in a ftate of 
affuence and fplendor, it muft be irk. 
fome to him to be deprived of it. The 
act may be deemed illiberal, # not un. 
juft ; and as human life foon paffes away, 
fo the burden, in moft inftances which 
may be confidered as exceptionable, 
would foon be removed. And as death 
diffolves the poffeffor, the poffeffion to 
another, being no matter of right, may 
be modified to a proper ftandard. 

That thofe who bear the fame common 
diftin&tion of bithop may be confiftently 
allowed the fame common income, it 13 

refumed, will need but little proof, 
And if one of that diftin@tion can fub. 
fift in fufficient fplendor on 1-4th or 
1-6th of what others receive, the exce/ 
may not, by refleéting men, be deemed 
neceflary. And the nation may well be 
the judge, where the nation is to pay. 

The incomes of the different’ bifhops 
are fuppofed to vary, from near 20,0001, 
down to lefs than 10001. per ann. if thofe 
annexed to the fees of Canterbury, York, 
Durham, Winchefter, Ely, &c. fhall be 
allowed, by the beft friends to the true 
interefts of the church of England, to be 
great and fuperfluous beyond all ideas of 
propriety, for men who are to fet the 
examples, and inforce the precepts of the 
Chriftian religion,---a religion, the ef- 
fence and charaéter of which is low/inefs 
and fimplicity, a religion which is in eter- 
nal oppofition to every thing that induces 
npepenirse yn omy voluptuou‘nefs ; fure- 
y a gradual reform of fuch extravagances 
will not be deemed improper. The pious 
and exemplary Wilfon, bifhop of Sodor 
and Man, is an eminent inftance how 
much dignity and ufefulnefs, in the pre- 
latical charater, may be compatible with 
a moderate income. But we will not pre- 
fume to fuggeft a diminution down to 
double the income which that venerable 
man poffeffed, and by the wife and be- 
nevolent management of which he rene 
dered himfelf f, much like the temporal 
father of his flock ! . 

As we difcufs this fubjeét in the Weft 
of England, we may ta‘e the liberty of 
afking our neighbour, the bifhop of Brif- 
tol, whether, moderately beneficed as he 
is, his income be not fufficient to procure 
him all the rational comforts which a 
chief minifler of the meek and lowly 
Jefus can want, for himfelf and fa- 
mily > We might even prefume to §0 
a little further, and afk —* — 
fam rning, talents, a 
amous for his learning, coe Boy 
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yefulnefs ; we might afk the refpeétable 
pifhop of Llandaff the fame plain quef- 
tion *. From their well known candour 
we can participate their anfwer. They 
would doubtlefs confefs, that th: fervices 
of ther function were fufficiently paid 
for. Now fuppofe (if it thould be deem- 
ed, on mature reflection, for the good of 
the church) that the fucceffors of the two 
prefent archbifhops fhould be allowed 
exch double the prefent income of the 
two bithops, latt mentioned, put together ! 
Will any man fay, that fuch a mode of 
calculating would be degrading or im- 
proper? But if the fum be deemed in- 
fufcient, it may be increafed ull par- 
jiament be fatished. And fhould par- 
liament think proper to fix the income of 
other fucceeding bifhops at 1500l. per 
ann.or vary them from 15ool. to ak + 
fuficient outward dignity might be there- 
by provided for, and fufficient reward for 
thofe {piritual labours, which, whenever 
they are the moft effeétual and fincere, 
are fure to produce an internal reward, 
luperior to all other poffible benefits ! 

If it fhould be thought right to retain 
exattly the prefent defcription of church 
dignity, between the bifhop and the com- 
mon minilter, it may be deemed a proper 
regulation, that no tuture dean, arch- 


deacon, &c. fhould have more than double, 


or treble, the higheft allowance to be 
limited by the common minifters of the 
church. 

It is not a principal objeé&t of this effay 
to difcufs the quantum of allowance that 
would be proper to thofe claffes of the 
cergy, which may be deemed neceflary 
to the ceconomy of the churchs but 
lome thoughts on the Yubjeét flow, not 
unnaturally, out of the fubjeét-cf tithes, 
When a fubftitute for them is profeffedly 
under confideration : and fuch a branch 
of our treatife will be lefs liable to ob- 
JeCtion, from the clergy ahd their beft 
itiends, when it fhall be evident the 
“titer is far more a friend than an enemy 
tothem, hy the general improvement of 
écular interefts which he propofes. 

he inequality of allowance to the 
,wer ranks of the clergy is fo fhame- 


(Oe 





Ba No perfon, furely, can attempt to juftify 
“© Chormous difference between the income 
‘tom the fee of this good man, and thefe be- 
fore mentioned | 


t It is probable, that, in addition to the 
€piicopal falary, the living, appertaining to 


the parifh in which the bifhop refides, may be - 


Yelied in him; out of which the chaplai 
ft : 2 . pian, 
Muident in his houfe, may, be paid. 
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fully great, on the prefent fyftem, that he 
mutt be blind, and callous to all yenerous 
fentiment, who cannot fee and difapprove 
that inequality; aud who can be filent 
when he has an Opportunity of remark- 
ing how ineffectual the preent vexa- 
tious load of tithes is to the comfort of 
thofe originally intended to be main- 
tained by them? It the grearer part of 
the livings in England and Wales are 
too {ma'l for the decent fub“ftence of 
a clergyman’s family (whici will be 
readily granted), and if the average 
falaries u' the curacies paid to the non- 
refidences are lefs than the waces of a 
mechanick (vhich is confidered as the 
fact), the aboliti.n of tithes, and an 


equality of allowance mm lieu of them, . 


will turely be confidered as a friendly 
propofition! I will therefore hazard an 
opinion thus ; 

Suppofe then, parliament, fetting the 
education and pretenfions of an educated 
clergym.n above thofe of a common ex- 
cifeman (worfe than whcm many of them 
are now paid), fhould propofe to reward 
them with at /ea/? iool. per annuin, 
That this fhould be the higheft fum to be 
granted to any of the prefent highly be- 
neficed vicars and rectors I do nor pre- 
tend to fuggeft ; it is not my province to 
propoie an abfolute imitation to this, or 
a fum confiderably larger ; but if a fcho- 
lar, whe muf not work as other men, is 
to be paid for his ftudies and his time, in 
a fundtion called facred and important, it 
may not be thought reafonable that he 
fhould have a /e/s allowance annexed 
to his refidence than 100]. per annum 
The allowance may be varied upwards to 
rsol. or zool.; fuch augmentations ta 
be affixed to the moft populous diftricts, 
and to bear certain proportion to the 
whole number of livings ; as, for inftance, 
as one to three, or any other proportion, 
by way of giving encouragement to fup- 
pofed merit, and aiding thofe clergymen 
who have large and increafing families, 

The collation of bifhops having been 
from time immemorial vefted in the crown, 
as temporal head of the church, it will of 
courfe be deemed right that it fhould 
there remain; and as fuch an appoint 
ment implies a fanétion of high defcent, 
it may be confidered as proper, that all 
the prefent powers of appointment to liv- 
ings may continue annexed to the differ. 
ent bifhopricks, becaufe the bifhops (thus 
fuppefed to be worthily appointed) wiil 
be likely to give general fatisfaction in 
the feleétions they fhall make. Indeed, it 
will not appear a matter of neceflity con- 
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fequent upon the extinétion of Tithes, 
that any other def{cription of patronage, 
now fubfifting, fhould be changed. For, 
on the contrary, it may be judged a mat- 
ter of prudence, that as little alteration 
as poffible fhould be made in the article 
of patronage, fo that the main ends, re- 


moving the national inconvenience of 


Tithes; eflabl fhing a regulation of pay- 
szent compatible with the fund; and more 
equal jufiice to the clergy, be obtained. 

I: it fhould be thought a matter of 
juftice to lay patrons (unconneéted with 
e(tates in Tithes) to make them an al- 
lowance for the neceffary abridgement of 
their power of prefentation to livings, 
which before were upwards of 2o0ol. per 
annum, fuch allowance may be made 
from the general fund, according to the 
eftimates that the commiffioners may 
make of the decreafed value of any eftate 
fo to be abridged of its power of future 
prefentation. Where, for inftance, the 
owner of an eftate, not being in Tithe, 
was privileged to prefent toa living worth 
4ool. per annum, and the living after- 
wards to be prefented to be only 2ool. 
per annum, the commiffioners will have 
to fettle how much the eftate may be 
now deemed lefs in value, by the reduc- 
tion oi one half of its privilege of future 
prefeotation ; and fo much money the 
owner will have to receive *. The prin- 
ciples of this rule, applied to all va- 
ricties of cafes, and taken in conneétion 
with the age of the prefent incumbent, 
will be found fufficient for the purpofe. 
Wouere a right of prefentation is annexed 
to an Eftate in Titbes, in the hands of a 
layman, that eftate being defigned to be 
wholly abolifhed, the value of the pre- 
fentation may, of courte, be wholly 
brought into the eftimate, and paid for; 
and the right of prefentation may, moft 
naturally and properly, go to the bifhop 
of the diocefe. 

Where fuch right of prefentation may 
be found vefted in corporate bodies, and 
unconneéted with faleable property, if any 
material alteration fhould be made in the 
future value of the living, any confidera- 
tion of a money paymenc may be omitted, 
as a thing of {mall importance to the in- 





* This idea of fettlement may not accu- 
rately include the poffible advance in the va- 
lue of Tithes above £.400 per annum, be- 
caufe the exact progrefs of fuch advance, if 
advance could have certainly accrued, can- 
hot be afcertained; but the eitimates may be 


fufficiently correé for national benefit, in 
fuch vafes, 
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dividuals of fuch a body, and therefore 
not of importance to interfere with the 
intereft of the fund. If the right be 
found attaching to a clerical corporation 
as dean and chapter, &c. in conneétion 
with Tithes, or without, the confidera- 
tion would be more, lefs, or nothing, ac. 
cording to the nature of the cafe; the 
whole of the clergy, and all ftanding cle. 
rical eftablifhments, having a general in. 
tereft, for the good of the whole, in the 
largenefs and permanency of the national 
fund, to be eftablithed by fales for their 
fupport. 

The foregoing confiderations, on the 
fubje&t of patronage, go on the principle 
of rendering an equivalent, if not to a 
mathematical nicety (which is neither 
probable nor important), yet, as nearly 
as may be, in the opinion of impar- 
tial men, for whatever fhall be given 
up; and it is not to be doubted, that the 
fund will be equal to fuch extra allow- 
ances, without trenching upon its main 
objects. 

But were this article of the fuppofed 
value of patronage to be provided tor, at 
once, out of the national purfe, as the 
whole amount of it would not be very 
heavy, it might be deemed the moft fim. 
ple and magnanimous mode of fettlement; 
and it is prefumable, that many public- 
fpirited gentlemen, in confidertion of the 
public good, and to fimplify and facilitate 
the grand advantage in view, would fore- 
go, voluntarily, any fuch (to them) un- 
important confideration. 

I have faid above, not lefs than rool. ° 
per annum, annexed to refidence ; for 
whenever a regulation in thefe matters 
fhall take place, worthy of the good fenfe 
of the nation, I prefume the practice of 
non-refidence will be deemed a apg ob- 
je& of prohibition ; fave in cafes of acci- 
dental neceffity. ‘There can be no per- 
fonal hardthip in fuch a branch of reform ; 
and whoever worthily defires to become a 
teacher of his brethren, will find his fa- 
tisfa€tion clofely conneéted with dwelling 
among thofe whom he has undertaken to 
teach. Whoever fhall have other views 
in foliciting the ftation of a fpiritual 
teacher, will give proof, at once, that he 
is unfit for fo important atruft. 

Such an allowance as I have mentioned, 
periodically and punétually paid, in addi- 
tion toa fnug warm dwelling, and a gar- 
den and orchard, which may afford a bee 
neficial and healthful employment of 4 
part of their time, would fet the clergy 
in general on a much more refpeétable 


footing, in worldly matters, than my a 
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now on; and make their general circum- 
fances abundantly more eafy than they 
have long been—even fuppofing they 
were to be wholly without fortunes of 
their own ; but fuppofing fome confider- 
able part of their number, as now, to 
poflets patrimony, or a decent income, in 
their own right, furely the rewards pro- 
ofed mutt be fufficiently ample. 

Should an idea be ftarted, as may proba- 
bly be the cafe, that it would be degrading 
the office of a teacher of religion, to have 
his fubfiftence paid him in this manner ; 
I would reply, that m feems to me, fuch 
an objection can only arife out of a falfe 
view of real dignity, which isno way af- 
feted or leffened by the fimplicity, or 
publicity of the channel, through which a 
return for its fervices comes. The moft 
honourable officers of the ftate, up to the 
lord chancellor, and even the Head of the 
Church, the king himfeif, have their fti- 
pulated falaries annexed by law to their 
ftations ; and where the parties are honeft 
and worthy, no man reafons fo ill as to 
think their office degraded by the mode of 
compenfation. 

The example of fome of the beft edu- 
cated, and moft exemplary characters in 
the Chriftian miniftry, among diffenters, 
by no means favours objeétions of fo proud 
anature inany. In moft inftances, the 
alteration would be, not only for the eafe, 
but for the increafed credit of the clergy, 
by giving them am sndependence which 
they now cannot experience; and it cer- 
tainly muft be more dignified to receive 
in Money, paid with regularity, and with- 
out trouble, under the immediate autho- 
nity of parliament, than to procure, with 
uncertainty, money or goods, as it may 
happen, at the expence of frequent con- 

tention with, and abufe from, perfons of 
foured and illiberal minds. 

If it be objeéted, ‘* that there will be 
“a difadvantage arifing to the clergy, 
“ from having their income /imited, how- 
“ ever in numerous inftances increafed at 
“ firft, becaufe of the varying, and, pro- 
“ bably, the decreafing value of money,”’ 
certain confiderations come forward againft 
the objeétion : 

1. The clergy, as a body, are but fel- 
low fubjeéts of the government, morally 
entitled to no particular exemption from 
the common cafualties of human events ; 
and as perfons particularly concerned in 
Propagating the doétrines of a divine 
Providence, will doubtlefs think it right 
to fubmit to a dependance on the fame 
foundation with the generality of other 
Perfons, confidered as honcurably em- 

Sur.to Montuiy Mas. Vol. II. 
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ployed in the fervice of their country. 

2. It will always be in the power of 
government to make further ample pro- 
vifion for their comfort, from period: to 
period, in proportion as the value of mo- 
ney fhall be materially altered, and their 
worthinefs fhall be feen. Such an exer- 
cife of power in their favour they would 
always be able to propofe with facility. 
Such an alteration they would always be 
likely to obtain, from the juftice and mag- 
nanimity of the Englith nation, whenever 
it fhould become proper. 

3. Admitting, for a moment, the pof- 
fibility of fome future difficulty, to ne 
{mall proportion of their order, it is next 
to impoffible that the majority fhould not 
be deter paid than on the prefent plan ; 
this muft be evident, when the fmallnefs 
of many of their livings is confidered, 
and the very flow progrefs of their ad- 
vancement In value, in numerous places, 
under the weight of Tithes. 

But the confideration of public advan- 
tage, in giving full {cope to improvements, 
and laying the foundation for plenty, pro- 
portionate to an increafing population, 
would alone be fufficient to fatisfy the 
moft liberal among the clergy, and their 
warmett friends. If, however, it fhould 


be objected by any confiderable number ~ 


of the clergy, on behalf of thofe who are 
to fucceed them, that the foregoing rea- 
fons, altogether, are infufficient to fatisfy 
them ; and fuch a general ftyle of objec- 
tion be confidered, by parliament, as of 
fufficient weight, I would fuggeft another 
practicable mode of fatisfaction. 

The commiffioners, in whom the fund 
fhould be vefted, (who, by the bye, might 
be one half clergymen, and inclufive of 
the attorney and folicitor generals, for 
the time being) might be empowered to 
lay out the money as faft as opportunities 
offered, to advantage in free lands ; which 
would afterwards yield an income pro- 
portioned to their increafed nominal va- 
lue, arifing from the progrefs of im- 
provements, and the decreafed value of 
money. Or, 

The commiffioners for furvey and va- 
luation might, in numerous inftances, if 
not in all, finifh the bufinefs at once, by 
allotting and throwing into convenient 
connexion, portions of land in each partfb, 
correfponding in value with their affefs- 
ments for the fale of Tithes; and thus 
{ma}l and middle-fized farms might be 
contrived and fubftituted in lieu of them, 
which might be an additional advantage~ 
ous circumftance to the nation, and ef- 


feétually provide againft the fears, how 
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ever unneceffary, of the clergy, re{peéting 
their fucceffors, or the ftability of the 
ehurch of England. 

It is poffible, I may be told, by fome 
few of the church, in reply to thefe laft 
propofitions, that fuch a fecurity will not 
be fufficient, becaule the farmer may 
break, or he may run away, or be very 
irregular in bis payments, or, inftead of 
improving, may injure the vzlue of the 
land ; in all or either of which cafes the 
clergyman’s intereft becomes naturally 
affeéted ; and he may fuffer without the 
common power of redrefs *. 

It fhall be readily granted, there is fome 
pofibility of truth in thefe objeétions; but 
if no poffibility of inconvenience muft be 
admitted, left fome poffible difadvantage, 
incident to other men, may be fuftained, 
I fear we fhall find any plan, however 
preferable to all others, and to the prefent 
unhappy fyftem, liable to rejeétion. It 
was on account of fimplicity of arrange- 
ment, and regularity of payment, that the 
funding of the whole value of ‘Tithes, and 
a money payment from the produce, have 
been mainly urged in this treatife, for the 

‘adoption of government; and I am fully 
perfuaded that, on the whole, it would 
be found moft convenient, and advan- 
tageous ta the clergy in general. 

I will not think fo uncandidly of an 
educated and philanthropic body of men, 
as to fuppofe, that, after all which has 
been faid here (the fubftance of which 
may, indeed, be better faid by dthers), af- 
ter all the inconveniences which they /ce 
arifing from the prefent mode of Tithing, 
and the complaint they continually bear, 
they will not be fatisfied with avy altera- 
tion of their circumftances ! This, I will 
not admit againft them as a body, how- 
ever fome rich and worldly-minded indi- 
viduals may deferve the imputation :--- 
for fuch an admiflion, while it would be 
extremely uncharitabie, would bring the 
matter to thts point ; that they world be 
fatisfied with nothing fbort of the continu. 
ance of a {iftem big with mifchief to their 
country ; and by which three-fourths of their 
order are paid worfe than inferior tradef- 
men, the remainder are living luxurioully 
on the fweat of indufiry, and the firf 
fruits of the moft expenfive improvements, 
I will not admit againft them as a body 
fuch an imputation of difregard to the ge- 





—— 


* The hazard may, however, be in part 
obviated, by the truftees holding the collec. 
tor of rents refpontible for their regular pay- 
ment, which they might eafily doy where the 
rik, under common prudence, is fo fmall, 
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neral welfare of the country, as would be 
that of contending for the continuance of 
an evil, which becomes more heavy and 
irkfome, in proportion as the neceffity of 
experimental improvements in agriculture 
is tound; an evil, which muft either be 
timely removed by political wifdom, or 
which may, at no very diftant period, be 
the caufe of convulfions in this country ! 

As lovers of agriculture, order, and 
peace, we cannot but anticipate the bene- 
fits of fome fuch change as we have 
marked out, both as it fhall affeét the 
clergy and the general intereft. 

The priefthood of the church of England 
may not, indeed, afterwards be reforted to 
by men in particular connexions, as to a 
fituation of chances for wealth, fplendor, 
and luxury ; but it would be regarded as a 
ftation of fufficient comfort, and of more 
uniform dignity ; it would be more likely 
to be furnifhed with men of talents for the 
miniftry than heretofore: men not feek- 
ing their own eafe and aggrandifement 
(which are utterly incompatible with the 
origin of the office) but the benefit and 
happinefs of mankind. 

‘© All this,”’ I may finally be told, “ is 
‘¢ nlaufible, and would be very well if ef- 
a feéted ; but that fuch plans are merely 
‘‘ vifionary, they are not reducible to 
“© praétice.’’---Such is the fhort, fuper- 
ficial, and common-place ftyle of an{wer- 
ing, for it is not reafoning, on various }m- 
portant fubjeéts: and thus many attempts 
are fuffered to be fruftrated, which might 
be fuccefsfully and ufefully made. But 
on fuch a momentous fubjeét as this, ob- 
jeétions fhould neither be urged for the 
fake of embarraffment, nor from fuperfi- 
cial attention. ’ 

I would now endeavour, briefly, to1m- 
prefs the minds of my readers with the 
praGicability and different advantages of 
the propofed alteration, under different. 
heads. 

1, PRACTICABILITY. ‘ 

It would be under-valuing the powers 
of the human mind, by which ordinary 
plans of ceconomy are accomplifhed, to 
fuppofe they are not equal to fuch a bufi- 
nefs as this. It is in itfelf nothing for- 
midable to human fagacity. Calculations 
have been made of the moft abftrufe 
and difficult nature in mathematics and 
mechanics, which, from their agreement 
with fats, have acquired among men of 
refle€tive and unprejudiced minds the 
charaéter of demonffrations. And even 
among men of moderate capacities, valu- 
ations of property, under the head © 


Tithe Eftimates, have been eafily made in 
7 fingle 
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le inftances, which have given fuffi- 
cent fatisfaction to both parties interefted 
inthe queftion. = 
There is nothing in a fingle queftion 
which will not apply on general princi- 
ls tothe elucidation of another queftion 
ofa fimilar nature; and by the fame rule 
that ‘wo arrangements may be made, a 
whole parifa, or larger diftriét, may be va- 
lued; the application of a proportionate 
attention will effect che valuation of @ 
suaty; and that increafed, of the cuhole 
nation. The common adage * that many 
hands make light work,’ will apply con- 
dlufively on this fubject. There is No- 
thing very difficult in valuing the pro- 
perty neceffary to be valued, under an act 
of parliament, for a navigable canal, or 
the incloture of open ground; and though 
in fuch cafes a perfec? exaducfs may not 
be always attainable, an accuracy is com- 
monly arrived at, which either gives or 
ought to give general content. And, 
perhaps, though {mall inequalities may 
afterwards be furmifed, it commonly hap- 
pens that ail parties are in fome confider- 
able degree benefited by the accomplith- 
ment of the main objeét. | 
A national valuation of Tithes is no- 
thing more difficult than an extended va- 
uation of interefts, under an extended in- 
clfure bill; and indeed though a national 
valuation may not have been decreed fince 
the famous one of Henry VIII. there is 
frequently occurring the very nature of it, 
on a {mall fcale, in all parts of the na- 
tion, 1, €. the procefs of COMPOUNDING 
Titnes for the mutual eafe and advan- 
age of the landbolder and the tithe claim- 


ant, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, but 


more commonly the /atter. This fre- 
quently occurring compromife, among the 
moft prudent of the clergy, is a ftrong ar- 
gument of the utility, and indeed the ne- 
ceffity, of the general valuation propofed, 
both with regard to the accommodation 
and general pro‘perity of the community. 
The practicability, therefore, I prefume, 
mut be granted. The advantages to the 
erent parties concerned will be fairly in- 
ted; but let us confider them in order. 
« ADVANTAGES TO THE LAND 
+ OWNER. 
. hat a very important advantage 
‘ould be gained to the land owner, 
the 4 valuation and difcharge of the 
Ra incumbrance on his land, cannot 
ey be doubzed. The univerfal 
vole of the owners of property, in fa- 
. ob . an éntire, clear, and definite title 
a No man is fo blind to the 
uence of a fimple unequivocal title, as 
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to prefer a complicated and uncertain one. 
His own immediate eafe and pleafure 
the fimplicity of fale and transfer, and 
the certainty, in thofe ref{pects, to be tran{- 
mitted to heirs, executors, adminiftrators, 
and affigns, would be found powerful mo- 
tives in him to prefer, and earneftly to 
with, fuch a regulation. The facility 
and certainty with which every land 
owner, who is about to let his lands, 
will appreciate their vaiue in rent, will 
give him continually a fatisfaction, 
which on the prefent fyftem of Tithe 
deduétion he cannot experience. The 
idea that his tenant will be unincumbered 
with arbitrary claims, and unembar- 
raffed in his plans of improvement, 
will not fail to enhance his attachment 
to this {pecies of property ; and he will 
have a well-grounded affurance that his 
property has the faireft chance of be- 
ing conftantly improved by the inge- 
nuity and indutry of his tenant: for the 
greateft intereft of the tenant will be 
generally compatible with the greateft 
practicable improvement. Thus land, 
cultivated land, the grand ftaple article of 
national confequence and ftrength, will 
be conftantly and progreffively this firft 
object of attention. And from the firft 
foundaticn and fource of materials wiil 
arife the fureft fupply of our trade and 
manufactures. 
3. To THE YEOMANRY. 

This refpeétable and important clafs 
of the nation, heretofore embarraffed in 
the cultivation and improvement of their 
poffeifions, will no longer be cramped and 
mortified in their exertions, o” ¢heir own 


foil; but freed from the difcouragements 


of a heavy and vexatious tax on their exe 
penditure and hard labour, will not fail 
to exert themfelves in rendering every 
corner of their favourite property as pro- 
duétive as poffible. A new emulation 
for irrprovement will rapidly take place; 
improvement which, while it enhances 
the value of the land, doubly enriches 
the occupier ; at the fame time the moft 
ufeful and powerful leffons of agricultu~ 
ral excellence will be held forth to the fur- 
rounding tenantry: an incitement this, 
which mutt be attended with the moft 
diffufive national advantages ; for it is by 
imitation of excellence in fo capital an 
article of the public ftrength, that, under 
the favour of Providence, the. public fta- 
bility and fecurity are to be expected. 
4. To THE LAND TENANT. | 

Under this head what encouraging 

profpects would open, from the realizing 


of our plan! 7 lovers of — 
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and rural improvements might look for- 
ward with the moft pleafing expeétations ! 
How many thoufands of ufeful members 
of the community, feeling themfeives re- 
lieved from a burden always irkfome in 
its nature, and frequently oppreffive by 
its weight, would gather new vigour 
from their arduous and important pur- 
fuitrs! As men who had been accuf- 
tomed to labour for a foreign intereft, 
and to fuftain difadvantages commonly 
roportioned to their indultry,---as men 
Fiable to be counteraéted by heavy taxa- 
tion on their beft projeéts of advance- 
ment,---as men frequently haraffed by 
thofe of their own order, whofe exa€tions 
they could neither brook nor repel, and 
infpeéted and preffed by others whom 
they wifhed to regard with fome degree 
of reverence, they had heretofore been 
galled and agitated between real hardthip 
and conftant apprehenfion ! Delivered at 
lenyth from the ftanding caufe of com- 
slaint, and encouraged by the certainty of 
labouring and improving chiefly for their 
own emolument, they will take a new 
character in fociety, and become a be- 
nefit to that fociety in proportion to the 
liberty of their new fituation. 
s. To THE NATION AT LARGF. 
Having fhewn the difadvantages of the 
old and vexatious fyftem; the mifappli- 
cation of Tithes from their original de- 
fign, the prefent non-neceffity of their 
extftence ; the means by which they ma 
be removed ; and the advantages which 
would confequently refult to particular 
claffes from that removal, I come now, 
and laftly, to {um up the whole in a few 
. words. 

The whole nation, thus renovated in an 
‘article of the firft confequence to its prof- 
' perity, would have a new face of wifdom, 
.cheerfulnefs, and content. Every citi- 
‘zen would have a new pledge, that, under 
ithe bleffing of Providence, he is in that 
efituation in which the fruits of the earth, 
i¢* excellent and comely,” would be cul- 
.tivated and brought forth in the greateft 
{abundance which the foil and the ele- 
;Ments are adapted to fupply. Ingenuity 
¢and ufeful induftry would operate with- 
out reftraint, where they could be moft 
effectually exercifed for the fupply of hu- 
man wants, The attachment of Englith- 
men, under fuch improved circum tances, 
might be expected to be more firmly fixed 
and rivetted to their native home ; in- 
} ftead of their wifhing to migrate to dif- 
| tant regions in queft of more fruitful 
{ Gelds, and more happy habitations, Re- 
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ligion, the laft great fource of human fe. 
licity, would be more uniformly and fo. 
cially cherifhed; and that brotherly love 
which is one of its moft amiable featurec 
would have a fairer profpeé& of a more 
rooted cultivation and growth ! | 

Such are the diftiné advantages which 
would evidently refult from fuch meafures 
as we have been confidering ; and, I truf, 
the evidence of them is too clear, not to 
gain the affent of the generality of my 
readers: fome will be found ready to con- 
trovert my reafoning, as a matter of 
courfe ; others will approve with reluét. 
ance, and will! perhaps tell me that toturn 
the weaknefs of the human mind into 
ftrength, and to remove a crooked, inte. 
refted, or bigotted policy, by dint of ar. 
guments, however rational, might in me 
be arrogance of expectation! Yet will I 
reply with integrity, 

The mifery of the world, both moral 
and poiutical, has ever arifen from the 
folly of continuing to prefer, from what. 
ever motive, that which is known to be 
wrong, before that which is feen to be 
right # | 

There never was an overthrow of a 
government, or a dangerous commotion 
in any ftate, but what was engendered 
by habits of cultivating error, and giv- 
ing fanétion and continuance to fome evil 
policy, inftead of promptly avowing and 
embracing a found one. This falfe and 
wicked policy, always foftered for the 
fuppofed intereft of fome unprincipled 
individuals, will ever lead to its own 
punithment, in the general refult. But 
it is the infallible property of truth to 
ftand invulnerable, and to fhield thofe 
individuals and thofe governments who 
bravely embrace her whenever fhe ap- 
pears, and repofe under her banner ! 

There is an eternal diftinétion of right 
and wrong, good and evil, in the whole 
of human condué&, from the largeft mea- 
fures of the largeft connexions, down to 
the f{malleft efforts of approbation or 
diffent, in the moft obfcure individual 
who aéts in them. And thofe diftinc- 
tions are never without their phyfical 
effeéts, in proportion to the quantity of 
truth or error, by which the a¢tions and 
policy of men are fwayed. Nothing, 
therefore, however fmali, is unimportant 
in the whole of things, or of any particu- 
lar department of things, to which it natu- 
rally belongs. Human conduét is naturally 
liable toerror; but ¢ruth fhould be fought 
out in all circumftances, and in all times, 
and be immediately applied as the natural 

an 









J proper remedy. The negleét of this 
ig ron engenders new and increafing 
ie embarrafilment, and every mo- 
a of delay augments the difficulty. 
the contrary doctrine has been ex- 
nplifed in the trimming and garbling 
wnduct of all ages. And the conte- 

ences have followed, 1. ev the murmurs 
wg, the commotion, and 7ifcry of fociety ! 

There cannot, In nature, be a more un- 
gathy, dangerous, and impious doétrine 
held, than that ¢ruth, moral juftice, and 
the fimefs of things, are lefs worthy, or 
kélafe to be zmmediately trutted to, than 
impropriety, injuftice, and falfhood. Iris 
sdottrine dettructive, on its firft princi- 
pis, of all order and happinefs in hu- 
man fociety ; and fo far as the tranf- 
greffion of men can effeé It, defirufive 
ifthe favereignty of God bimfelf. . 

There cannot be the poifibility of a 
period in which an smmediate, ardent, and 
reverential preference fhould not be given 
the former foundations of duty, and in 
which the latter principles fhould not be 
abandoned, as the fource of deformity, 
tending to general anarchy ! 

In the multiform complexions of hu- 
man character, there are, and ever will 
be, fome men, perhaps the greater part, 
whofe minds may not be furnifhed with 
fuficient energy for the noble prompti- 
tude of aétive public virtue! This 
would be no evil to fociety were it prac- 
ticable to prevail on fuch men, to be 
diftdent in proportion to their ina- 
bility for public fervice. Whenever a 
man feels a fubje€t too extenfive and com- 
plex for him to comprehend, and clearly 
to develop, to his own fatisfaétion, he 
hould be admonithed not to be arrogant 
on fuch a fubjeét, but leave the dittuffion 
of it to clearer minds, or minds more 
fitted to that particular topic. He fhould 
confider, that by feeming to give an opi- 
tion, or by blaming thofe who reafon 
wth ardour, for the public weal, he may 
Pofibly be contributing to embarraffment 
and the extenfion of evil, which, but for 
him, and fuch as him, might be got rid 
of, by the tinohftruéted powers of reafon, 
as of other men, of whofe hearts, 
nite 3 whofe heads, he has caufe to 

ain a favourable idea. 
am no friend to /mplicit confidence on 
Pat or fupinenefs, with regard to 
i — of a man’s own faculties, 
ery. th er. But we may fay with 
mr an whenever there is a confciou/- 
import want of comprehenfion, on an 
she pet topic, it becomes a man’s duty 
%lilent, till.rational conviétion is at- 
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— on his mind. Were this fimple 
of an idle aud fhvith nacer, reals 

. . nature would be 
gradually removed, and we fhould have 
le{s difficulty in getting rid of numerous 
political and focial evils,—evils which 
frequently become fuch, or are more 
fenfibly felt, by mere change of times and 
circumftances around us. 

This general remark will apply to the 
fubjeét in view. It is a fubject confeff- 
edly requiring the exertion’ of men of 
talents and comprchenfive minds; but if 
once the uxcomprehending, the unthinking, 
and thofe who are prejudiced by cuflom, 
would ceafe to obftruét, by timorous opi- 
nion and groundlefs apprehenfion, we 
fhould get peaceably forward in a work 
of reform, which would refleé& honour on 
the wifdom, patrioti{m, and rational reli- 
gion ofthis country. = si 

~ Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the longer a national evil is fuffered to 
remain, uncorrected by the authority af 
reafon and juftice, the more fure is its 
progrefs towards a terrible remedy, in 
the convulfion of government! The ge. 
nuine friends of order, peace, and happi- 
ne{s, have this alarming truth ever before 
theireyes; they feel it painfully engraven 
on their minds, and from the folemnity or 
their conviction, they f{peak, and ftruggle, 
in the hope of averting an impending ca 
lamity! The generous union of magna- 
nimous men is zo7y wanting, in the great 
bufinefs before us. The delay of it is 
big with incalculable danger ! 

Bath, Sept. 1, 1796» A LayMan,. 


_ — ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
By the French Commander, 
ENTRECASTEAUX, 
Made for the Purpofe of Discovery, and 
alfo in fearch of LA PEYROUSE. 
From the French of the Journal of an Officer 
who ferved on board one of the fhips. 


N September 28th, 1791, in the two 
loops, fa Recherche and l’ Efperance, 
of fixteen guns, and 110 men each, we 
weighed from y' harbour of ae — 
letely equipped for a vovage oF circum~ 
Sele ae globe. The eworarye 
had previoufly fent on board a number o 
gentlemen, verfed in aftronomy, natural 
hittory, botany, painting, &c. and had 
provided an apparatus of aftronomical ine 
ftruments, marine time-pteces; In fine, 
every article that yore likely “x ren- 
der the expedition fubfervient to the pur- 


pofes of fcience. The conduct of ea sad 
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pedition was affigned to Captain ENTRE- 
CASTEAUX. 

The leading objeé&t of the voyage was 
to endeavour to procure intelligence re- 
lative to Captain La PEyROUSE,who had 
long been miffing in the South Scas, and 
to make 2 complete tour af New Holland; 
an ifland, by far the largeft in the world; 
comprehending an immenfe circuit of at 
leaft 3000 (French) leagues. The accom- 

Hifhment of this laft point was effential 
to the hiftory of geography, and what 
had not been effected by either COOK, or 
La PeyrousF. 

Tice firft port we made was Sania 
Crux in Teneriffe; we arrived there on 
the 17th of October, and having taken in 
wines and provifions, we proceeded on 
our route to the Cape of Good Hope: we 
arcived there; and while we eontinued 
there, the expedition fuftained a confider- 
able misfartune in the death of the aftro- 
nomer BERTRAND. 

Feb, 16th, 1792. We left the Cape, 
and bore away for the ifland of New Gu/- 
nea, fome parts of which we explored : 
we reached the iflands Arfacides on July 
the oth, and New fre/and the 17th ditt». 
We afterwards made for Amboyna, one of 
the Molucca lands, where we arrived 
September 6th. 

O€t. vith. We left Amboyna, and fail- 
ed immediately for the weft pare of Nez 
Heliand, aiong which we intended to ccatt 
(as being the leaft known), and then to 
proceed along the fouthern fhore; we 
were always driven back, however, by 
eaft aod fouth-eaft winds, and this part of 
our enterprize was confequently fruftrared. 

Dec. 3d, 1792. We arrived at thar 
cape which js at the fouth-weft extremity 
of New Holland, and failed along the 
fouthern-fhore till Jan. 3d, having by this 
means traced and afcertained about two- 
thirds of the whole extent of the fouthern 
coaft, 

In confequence of the want of water, 
and the prevalence of high fouth-eafterly 
winds, we bore away for the Cupe de Di- 
eres , the fouth-eatt extremity of this ex- 
) tenfive ifland. In this part of the fouthern 
| coaft we abferved a number of bold and 
noble harbours. After a delay here of 
three weeks, we fhaped our courfe for 
New Zealand, and afterwards for the 
FriendlyTjlands. 

On the rith of March, we paffed very 
| near the North Cape of New Zealand, and 
making for the fhore, feveral canoes came 
along-fide of us. We procured.a number 
of ornaments from the favayes, and part- 


ing. from them reluctantly, continued our 
route, | 


~ 
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__ On the 16th, we difcovered two little 
iflands, ata little diftance from each other 
The moft eaftern one lies in 30°. 17, fouth 
latitude, ghd in 179°. 41, eaft longitude, 

On the 17th, we difcovered an ifland 
about five leagues in circumference, con. 
{picuous by its elevated fituation. It lies 
in 29°. 2, fouth latitude, and in 179°. 54 
eaft longitude, wi 

On the 2d of March, we faw Ehoua, 
the mot fouth wefter!y of the Friendly 
Iflands. The next day we anchored at 
Tongataboo, the large of the Friendly 
Tfilands. & multitude of canoes crowded 
about us, and the beach was foon covered 
with the natives, who welcomed our ar. 
rival by every poifibie expreffion of joy, 
This fatisfatiion was fometimes inter. 
rupted by the imprudence of iome of our 
people, and fometimes by the exceffive cu. 
riofity of the iflanders, to fee and phffefs 
every thing that was European. Aftera 
tedious voyage, which had often forced us 
to put into uninhabited places, how grate. 
ful was the fatisfaétion we experienced 
to find ourfelves fo hofpitably entertained 
by a people among whom civiitzation is 
already confiderabiy advanced ! 

Among thefe iflanders, we freqvently 
meet with men fix feet high, their limbs 
fhaped in the moft comely proportion, 
The fertility of the foil, which exempted 
them from tie neceffity of extreme labour, 
may conduce nora little to the unufual 

erfeétion of their forms. Their features 
eve a ftrong refemblance to thofe of Eu. 
ropeans. A burning fky has impreffed a 
flight difcolour on their fkins. . Thofe, 
among the women, who are but little ex- 
pofed to the rays of the fun, are fuffici- 
ently fair. Some of them are diftinguithed 
by a beauriful carnation, which gives a 
vivacity to their whole figure. A thou- 
fand namelefs graces are vifible in their 
geftures, when engaged in the flighteft 
employments. In the dance, their moves 
ments are enchanting. 

The language of this people bears an 
analogy with the gentlenefs of their man- 
ners. It is well adapted to mufic, for 
which they have a peculiar tafte. Their 
concerts, wherein every one performs his 
part, demonftrate the juft ideas which 
they entertain of harmony. The wo- 
men, as well as the men, have their fhoul- 
ders and breafts naked. A cotton cloth, 
or rather a picce of ftuff, manufaétured 
with the bark of mulberry tree into pa- 

r, ferves them for apparel. It forms 
a beautiful drapery, reaching from @ little 
above the waift down to the feet. 

The art of pottery has made fome 


progrefs among them. We faw a 
vales 
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nis of potter's earth, tolerably well bak~ 
‘which they preferved their water : 
file yafes are manufactured in an ifland 
med Seidgy lying, according to the 
tit accounts we could gather, about 100 
lagues to the north of the place where 
we were at anchor. 
Thefe iflands prc duce a fpecies of nut- 
negs, which differs very little in form 
fom thofe of the Moluccas. It is not, 
lowever, aromatic, and is almoft twice 
s large. We colleéted in the ifland a 
7 wmber of objeéts which may prove ule- 
fulfor the ftudy of natural hiftory. « 
We alfo procured the bread- fruit tree, 
br the purpofe of tranf{porting it into 
wr Weft-India Iflands ; we were obliged 
to leave it, however, at Sowrabaya, in 
the iland of Java. .At our departure 
from thence we took a receipt, from La- 
yav@, the Dutch gardener there, for 
even young plants of this invaluable 
ee, and as many roots and ftocks, all in 
pime condition, Which we had brought 
way from the Friendly Iflands, after 
taving had them nearlyeleven months in 
or pofefion. The roots and plants to- 
ether amount to twenty-two, ail in high 
pefervation ; and as the tree grows very 
npidly, this quantity will fuffice to re- 
penith the Iflands with them in fix or 
tight years time. They were at Yariu- 
‘ang, in the ifland of Fava, on the zoth 
tt March, 1795. We muft not con- 
found this excellent fpecies of bread-fruit 
tee with the wild fpeécies of it fotind in 
the Moluccas, and obferved for a long 
time paft in the Ifle of France. aa this 
temd fort the grains do not mifcarry ; 
while in the good fruit tree they are re- 
paced bv a food truly delicious, when 
readers: afhes or in the oven. In 
wer'retneéts it is a moft wholefome 
et core us a pleafant repaft dur- 
i ~ ole time of our continuance on 
rn sith oe for which we willingly 
vad Sag fhip’s ftock of baker’s 
bi io e Molucca fort produces 
hee og Se see fruits; while every 
vind “8 riendly Iflands produces 
alae “ye hundred, extremely large, 
be from os the greateft diameter be- 
el from _ toten inches, and the {mali- 
ven to eight. A tree would 
Tyee with fuch an enormous load, 
aie da to ripen all at once: but 
te fruits re has fo ordered it, that 
ty “grey each other, during 
® nations / _ year, thus providing 
ty heciter a food equally falubri- 
icreulat ‘urul. Every tree occupies 
pace of abont thirty feet dia- 
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meter. A fingle acre occupied by this 
vegetable would fupply the wants of a 
number of families. Nothing in nature 
exhibits a fimilar fecundity. As ir it pros 
duces no feeds, it has a wonderful faculty 
of throwing out fuckers: and its roots 
frequently force their way up to the fur. 
face of the earth, and there give birth to 
freth plants. 

At thrives exceedingly in a tropical 
climate, in a foil fomewhat elevated above 
the level of the fea; and fuits very well 
with a marly foil in which a mixture of 
argillaceous clay preponderates. 

We quitted the Friendly {lands on the 
roth of April, 1793. 

The next dav we obferved a final} 
ifland named Tortofe. 

April 15th, we faw Errouan, the mot 
eaftern of the iflands of the Archipelago 
of the Holy Ghoft, and afterwards that 
of Anatom. The eruptions of the volcano 
of Jana prefented in the night a {pec- 
tacle truly fublime. 

April 27th, fteering for New Caledo- 
nia, ina night darker than ufual, we ran 
among fome iflands furrounded with 
breakers, not noticed till then by navi- 
gators. We were only apprized of out 
danger by an uncommon circumftance, 
the flight of a flock of fea fowl over our 
heads avout three o’clock in the morning. 
This iu.dication of the proximity of land 
induced the officer upon watch to flacken 
fail, and lie to, at a critical juncture, 
when an hour’s more failing muft have 
dafhed us to pieces: againft the rocks. 
Thefe new-difcovered iflands lie about 
thirty leagues N. E. of New Caledonia, 
where we anchored April 13th. 

‘After the-defcription that Cook and 
ForsTEk have given of the inhabitants 
of New Zealand, we expeéted to find 
realized the advantageous portrat given 
of them by thofe celebrated voyagers 
We had reafon, however, partly to fuf- 
pend our belief of thofe accounts, when 
we afterwards obferved a number of hu- 
man bones, broiled, which the favages 
were devouring, eagerly fafteringon the 
fmalleft tendinous parts which adhere to 
them. This fact at leaft fuffices to 
prove, that the New Zealanders are 
cannibals. They often attacked our 
boat; but the good countenance we CX» 
hibited prevented their affailing or mats 
facring any of our company. Notwith- 
franding thefe eye the fhip was 
every day vilited by numerous 
the audits The foil being every 
where barren, we perceived but few vel- 
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ever, we obferved in fome gardens, the 
Colocafia, the Caribbee cabbage, the ba- 
nana tree, and the fugar-cane. The co- 
coa tree bears but very diminutive fruit, 
the water of which is far from being plea- 
fant. 

The barbarous cuftoms of the natives 
did not prevent our reitcrated excurfions 
into the interior parts of the country. 
On thefe oceafions we kept together to 
the number of twenty, always well armed. 
As evening came on, we commonly took 
our ftation on fome elevated poft in the 
mountains, where we paffed the night in 
a fituation which proteéted us from hoftile 
affaults. To guard againft furprize, we 
kept watch by turns. 

Obfervations made for twenty days to- 
gether in this extenfive region, of which 
Forster had but a glimpfe (being 
fick all the eight days of his being off 
the ifland), furnithed us with a variety of 
novel materials, efpecially in the vege- 
table kingdom. 

On the 6th of May, we loft Citizen 
Huon, Captain of the E/perance. He 
had been for fome time before affliéted 
with an incurable inarafmus. We buried 
him in Obfervation land. 

May gth, we weighed anchor, and 
failed before the wind for the north. In 
our courfe, we obferved the eaftern part 
of the rcefs and iflands, the wettern fide of 
which we faw the year before. 

May 21{t, we were clofe on the ifland 
of Saint Croix, and fent in two boats to 
look out for an anchoring place. While 
the failors were employed in founding, 
one of the natives, at the diftance of up- 
wards of eighty paces, lanced an arrow, 
which flightly wounded the forehead of 
one of them. A volley of fire-arms, 
however, foon difperfed the groupe of 
canoes which had furrounded tie boats, 
and from which the lance proceeded. Al- 
though the wound was apparently fo in- 
confiderabie, it was attended with a feta- 
zus, which proved morta! to the unfor- 
tunate failor after only eight days. The 
arrow did not appear to us to have been 
poifoned, as it is well known that beafts 
pierced with the fame weapons do not ex- 
perience any fatal fymptoms. In India, 
it is no uncommon thing to fec the flighteft 
puncture followed by a {paim, which is a 
Certain forerunner of death. 

After this, we proceeded to vifit the 
Arjacides Mlands ; and that part of Louifs- 
ade which BOUGAINVILLE did not ex- 
plore, the northern part of which is very 
diffcuit of accefs. We anchored after 
this near fome very lofty mountains on the 
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fouth-eaft coaft of New Guinea. Ag 
ter having pafled through Dampie’ 
Streights, we difcovered the northerp 
fide of New Britain *, 

July 16th and rth, we failed in viey 
of the Anchoret Iflands of Boucaiy 
VILLE. 

July 2oth, we lot ENrrRecasteavyx 
our Captain. He died of convulfions, ever 
fit of which was fucceeded by a {peechlet: 
ftupor. 

After having taken fome notice o 
Traitor’s Iflands, and part of the elevated 
lands of New Guinea, we anchored at 
Waigiore. 

Aug. 16th, 1793, in 129° 14’ of eaft 
longitude, and fo near the equator, tha 
we were only half a minute to the fouth. 
Here the inhabitants brought us very 
large fea-turtles, the foup of which we 
experienced to be a falutary remedy fo 
the fcurvy, which was now prevalent 
among us. 

In this ifland we procured a number o 
interefting objeéts, and quitted it Auguft 
29th, and failed for Bouzo, where we 
anchored September 3d, 1793. In this 
mountainous ifle, where the productions 
of nature are extremely varied, we hada 
favourable opportunity of continuing our 
botanical refearches, &c. 

We paffed through Button’s Streights, 
from September 23d to O€tober gth, fre- 
quently coming to anchor and going afhore 
for the fake of enlarging our colleétions. 
Here feveral of ow men died of a con- 
tagious bilious dyfentery, contracted in 
the low marfhy grounds of this country. 

O&. 28, 1793, we caft anchor in the 
road of Sourabaya, in the Ifle of Favde 
Here divifions broke out among the crews, 
in confequence of gaining intelligence of 
the further progrefs of the French Revc- 
lution. D’AuRIBEAU infamoufly hoift- 
ed the white flag, Feb. 19th, 1794, and 
fhamefully furrendered the two veflels to 
the Dutch. He alfo feized all the jour- 
nals, charts, and memoirs, which were 
conneéted with the voyage, and in the 
moft daftardly manner arrcfted all thote of 
the fhips’ companies that were obnoxious 
to his own political fentiments. One 
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* The whole extent of this navigation Is 
extremely dangerous; for a length of 1200 
leagues (French) a line of rocks or breakersy 
nearly level with the water, runs along the 
bottom of the fea. In this route, it is pros 
bable that the unfortunate La Peyroujt Pee 
rithed, unlefs, as was fuppofed at the ant 
his veiiel foundered in the dreadful tempe™ 
of Dec, 31, 1788, 
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~gmnal, however, was fortunately faved 
by having been ftowed ina DUx of tea, 

‘In this hazardous, yet important voy- 
aoe, of 215 perfons, 36 loft their lives ; 
jie atronomer PEARSON died at Fava; 
gd VENTENAT at the Tle of France. 
Riche, the naturauit, remains at /ava, 
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as well as BILLADIERE. LAHAY, the 
boranift, is alf i hi 
wep , : lio there; having under his 
are the bread fruit trees, brought from 
the Freendly Wands, Pron, the painter, 
tarri¢d wun the governor of Fourabacg 
' a a a + : me x Ke 
Desc HAMP, the naturalift, remains with 
D’AURIBEAUY, 
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1609 CORAM REG. FAC. 


THE RELACION OF A HEARING 
Y' JUDGES, TOUCIING W, 


IN PRESENCE OF Y*' KING AND 


ALES AND Y° g COUNTIES, 


ALSOE St ROBERT CECIL’s SPEECH, 23 EL. ANNO 1281, CONCERN 
ING Y° JURISDICTION OF Y* COUNCELEL of sas 
VALES AND Y* MARCHES. 
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. : » Bea eo frees awn sfnnwnare A. - . 
Thefollowing very curious Manufcript was difcovered, with others ofa fimilar nature, among 


the papers of GLYNN, once Recorder of London, and are communicated to this Work 


by an intelligent Correfpondent at Worcefier, 


We give it as a valuable Relation of an important Fad. 


Character and Views of Avrg ames, and ¢ 


It is ftrongly indicative of the 


the firmnefs of his Judges.—The former, edu- 


cated under the influence of arbitrary power, reluctautly fubmitted to the dominion of 


the law.—And the latter, fenible of the necctity of bounding the prerogative, nobly tirove 


to preferve the limits which the wifdom of their Ancettors had prefcribed. 
t 


James often endeavoured to render himtelf fuperior to the rettraints which the Conf itution 


of England had fet on the Regal Power; and he had repeated siruggtes with the Courts of 
Common Law when aiming atthe Extention ofthe Prerogative. Eut with reipect to the Royal 


Proclamations, and in feveral cafes of Prohibition, the Judges were victorious, and prelerved 


the authority of the Laws unfhaken. 


A relation of thofe Facts is given us by Sir Kdward 


' . P . ° ' i) - , 4 Y TP ws > Py i” ° . 
Coke, in the 12th volume of his Reports, (63. 7 &c.)—And the fame Writer injorms 


us, though very briefly, in another work Ct. 


wi 


Inji: 242,) that in the prefent infiance they 


were victorious alfo—And that in confequence of tpeir Determination, 6“ hrs Majejiy was 


© gracioufly fleafed that ihe Lord Prefident® 


Be] 


; Commiffion fuould be reformed ; whereupon the 


sf , : , » ' , . Sew fh, P : 
“ Lord Zouch gave over his jtlacee—clnd yet the Gommiffion was not ajter reformed in all 


haints as it ought to have deen. 


The Prince of Wales who is mentioned in this Relation, was Henry, the King’s eldeft fon, 


aud is reprefented as an amiable perfon.—He 


fulpected, by poifon. 


The Archbifhop Was Bancroft, a prelate accufed in othe 
the King when iniliing on the Divine Right and the 


P > ) . ° . 
of the Prerovative , of encouraging 


~e 
abiolute Authority of the Regal Sway. 


“i 


Deiender of the Laws of his Country. 


‘itRobert Cecil was the fon of the celebrated Burleigh. —He was in 


41d aceufed of favouring the Prerogative. 


oes Was correct in atlirming that his Ancetiors, Kings ol 
Court of King’s Bench; but thofe days had fled. —lIt had long been 
a! ° ai . és 7 Q 
all judicial Authority was delegated to the Judges. —And, 


»}} e ~e 
alleged to have fat himfelf in that Court, he was not futfe 


My RB. ; ee ae : 
“ty Baron Aithain,” on the contrary, evinced himfeli on other oce 


died a few years afterwards, and it was 


einfianees of urging the Extenfion 


afions as the firm 


great favour with James, 


Eneland, had frequently fat in the 
a received maxim that 


therefore, though James 13 
red to pronounce Judgment. 





Aa ae 


, KINGE JAMES 
AM DNo REGE TERTIO DIE No- 
YVEMBRIS (1608) PRO MARRCHIJS 
ALLIE, 
ALL the Judges being affembled fave 
Th. Baron Altham. 
_ the matter for the marches was moved 


" the Lord Trefuror that the difference 
“P. to Montucy Mag. Vol. II. 





! in i here- 
might be drawne into a queftion, w 
“a ail the Lords affented and did agree 
That the Lord Prefident fhould pro- 

sund the Queflion. 
. eter his Lordfhip anfwered that 
for his part he made noe quettion, for he in 
his judgement and underftanding was 


x aad , C. 
fatisned. ¥ ' cy fhould make the oe 
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tion, the fame (as he conceived) would 
be whether the Kinge appointeing him 
prefident and eftablifheing a Councell 
there, to whome he had comitted jurifdic- 
tion within the fower Shires by his inftru- 
cions figned by his owne Royall hand, 
allowed by the Lords of his privy Coun- 
fell & paffed & approved by the then 
two Chiefe Juftices of the King’s Bench 
and Comon Pleas, had don that which 
he might lawfully doe. 

Then it was moved by fome of the 
Lords that the Queftion might be firft 
upon the lawe, before they medled with 
the King’s prerogative. 

Whereunto my Lord prefident anfwered 
that he muft tou the cafe as well out ef 
the king’s prerogative, as out of the lawe, 
wherein he was not well fcene, but there 
was the King’s Councell learned, M' At- 
torney & M'! Solicitor,who by {peciall di- 
rections from the kinge, were prepared and 
appoynted to mainteyne his prerogative 
therein. 

Whereupon the King’s Counfell pre- 
fented themfelves M« Attorney fpake no- 
theing, but S* Francis Bacon bouldly 
{pake fayeing that it was not (as he con- 
ceived) fitt that the Cafe or Queftion 
Should be drawne disjoyned (that is) 
either to be made foorthe of the ftatute of 
34th of Hen. the 8th only or out of 
the King’s prerogative, but out of both. 

That is, whether the kinge may by 
hid owne prerogative and the fame ftatute 
gife power to the Lord Prefident & 
Cquntell to exercife jurifdicion within the 
4 thires, and that this fhould be the 
queftion, as well the Lords of the Coun- 
{cl}, as the Lord Prefident affented. 
he queftion beting written and read to 
thd Judges, they made noe anfwere. 
Vhereupon the Lord Chancellor de- 
manded whether they did agree that to 
befthe queftion or noe. 

“hen the Lord Chiefe Juftice of Eng- 
humbly craved pardon difclaymeing 
utferly from yelding to any queftion or 
givang their judgement in the fame infoe- 
mith as (though they were unworthy of 
their places) yet his Highnefs had con- 
ftittated them Judges, wherein they were 
#to deliver their opinions, but as the 
caiffes and cafes fell out before them 
judicially, betweene party and party, a!- 
Jecflging further, that they before that 
ty ae, “Knew of noe queftion & hoped 
thdy fhould not be called to anfwer an 
But if the Lord Prefident & 
inijabitants of thofe thires had any quef- 
tioh, when it came judicially before them, 
thdy would heare what their Counfell on 


' 
' 
} 
} 
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both fides would faye and proceed in juf. 
tice, as by oath they are bound; and 
therefore prayed that they might not be 
urged or drawn from the courfe of judges 
in that cafe, to make a prefident thereof 
to their fucceffors that fhoufl come after 
them. 

Which anfwere the Lords of the Coun. 
cell allowed not ; And the Lord Chance}. 
lor anfwered, that the martcr prepoted 
was to be confulted on by the Kinge & 
his Councell, as a matter of ftate, and 
that the King had his Privy Counceil, 
confittinge of the Lords then prefent, 
and that the Judges were alfoe of his 
Councell, and to give their counfell when 
they are called thereunto, & fworne to 
doe that as well as ro the adminiftration 
of juftice. Whereunto noe reply was 
made. 

“Andthereupon the Lord Chamberlayne 
went for the Kinge, who prefently came 
to the counfell table, and brought the 
younge Prince with him, who was feated 
upon a ftoole bye, but not at the table. 

Then was the queftion read, & all the 
Judges were againe, by the King, de- 
manded what they thought thereof. 

Whereunto the Lord Chiefe Juftice 
again upon his knees to his Majettie, crav- 
ed pardon to yeld to drawe it to any 
Queftion for the Caufe before thowed te 
the Lords. 

The KINnGE then fayed that the Prefi- 
dent and Counfell of the principality and 
marches of Wales (having his Commiffion 
and Inftruétions) are hindered in their 

roceedings by prohibitions ; which (faid 
fe) are fought for upon thefe grounds 
that fome of you (fpeaking to the Judges) 
have fayed that they of the fower fhires 
ought not to be fubieé&t to any Jurifdic- 
tion but Weftminfter Hall, and that he 
would faye notheing to them in generall 
before he entred into his particular Quef- 
tion; for his errand thither was caufed 
by many and continuall complaints of 
prohibitions, whereby the Jurifd:étion of 
the moft of his Courts were called in 
queftion ; that is, faid he, the Counfell 
in the Marches of Wales, the Countell 
in the North, the Admiralty, the Court 
of Requefts, and all his Ecclefiafticall 
Courts. 

Soe that to fettle thofe Courts belonged 
to him, as Kinge and Monarch, vy the 
funcamental] Lawes of this Realme, and 
the Realmes of Chriftian Kingdomes an 


¢ Empires. 


Firft.. Although at the frftt Kinges 
reigned tumultuarily, yet after the Coun- 
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heen approved by all that profeffe Chrif- 


tianity, they have chofen out men of 
qurage, fcareing God, loveing truth, and 
hateing bribes, and fort them over thou- 
finds, over hundreds, over fitties, and 
over tens, tO adminifter juflice in all 
orlinary and comon caules, betweene 

y and party, refervelng to thesr owne 
udicature, all matters of great moment 
iaddificulty. And this retervacion here 
in England you call the King’s preioga- 
tiv, and your own bookes doe prove the 
forme of government was ufed here in 
England. 

The Kings themfelves ufed to ride 
fom country to country to adninifter 
juice, and to that end the Chancellor & 
Judges of the land attended the Kinge 
either withor neere him decided caules 
which might eafily be performed here in 
England before the heptarchie was united, 
and in Scotland alfoe till Scotts & Piéts 
were made one nation, 

But when kingdomes grewe grcat 
Princes became proude & waxed idle, 
and in their pride & lafinetfe (which 
greatnes had begotten) they thought it 
bettertolayethat burthen from themfelves 
upon others, and foe fettled the Courts 
at Weftmr, as now they are, in which 
Imay fitt myfelfe and give judgements 
(whatfoeuer hath been fayed to the con- 
trary by one in parliament), for judge- 
ments are given in my name, & elpe- 
dally in the Chancery, all the Records 
tothis day goe (Rege prefente) and foe 
lkewife in our bench. 

In the begineing alfo the parliament 
fe all together in one houfe, & all 
ules were handled in the King’s owne 
prefence, hut afterwards when the Kings 

this land grewe great & -lazie, and 
the number of the Burgeffes increafeing, 
more conveniencye of confultation, 
the Comons were fent to an other houfe 
where the Kinge is not prefent, becaufe 

* cannot divide his perfon. But no- 
ae can be concluded without him. 
“ though (when the houfes were all 

all was don and {poken in the King’s 
0 & hearing, yet nowe the King 

‘uot Knowe what is don in the lower 
ule, 
vntamtine the Greate adminiftred 
wn in ordinarie caufes by judges de- 
oH, yet he referved caufes of greatett 
beet to himfelfe, and when there 
a Jad ontroverfie betweene his Bifhops 

ges, he was Judge himfelfe. 
udges are but the King’s fha- 


w s 
nA to minifters, & all your breves 
Mt foorth in my name, and not in 


Udges, 
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_ And then the Kinge fayed that the 
judgements of all the Courts are his, & 
you (tpeakeing to the Judges) are bur 
my deputies, for I may fitt in the Chan. 
cery, Of In our bench, are not the proces 
ag te met pfo, & is not our bench Locus 
Regis, fo that I may fitt and judge there 
if I litt, you have nothing of your felves 
but what you have from me. 

And though I will ever defend the 
lawes of my realme, and will not bringe 
innovacions, yet for matter of govern. 
ment continued foe long in foe many 
Kings and Queenes days, fhail not J 
be as able to mainteyne my prerogative 
as my predeceffors have don, yes verely, 
& will do, in foe much as L am anfwere- 
able to God-for your dseings & you ta 
me, it muft needs be that your judge. 
ments are myne, and what foeuer any in 
this land may doe by authority from me, 
except it be in adminiftracion of the fa- 
craments or fuch like, I may doe it my- 
felfe. . And albeyt my predeceffors haue 
not don it thefe many yeares, yet I pray 
you what fayeth your lawe, Nz//um tem- 
pus occurrit Regt, and what is all your 
lawe, but Voluntas Regis, and then the 
lawe fayeth, Esus eff tuterpretare cuius 
eft condeze. 

I {peake not this for my felfe foe much 
but alfoe for my fonne here, who is Prince 
of Wales, and when I thinke fite thal 
be fent thither. And (turneing to the 
Prince) fayed, This concerneth you, 
fir, and I hope you will loofe nothinge 
that is yours, and if you will, your 
father will not dureing his life. 

Is it fitt, fayed the King, that in thofe 
countries bordering about the Prince's 
houfes, he, nor his Councell, fhould haue 
than an ordinary 
Juttice of Peace, and that he fhould 
haue noe jurifdicion in his owng houfe 
and ouer his heigh court at his gates, 
fhall he haue leffe than the meaneft preti- 
dent that ever was. The people of thefe 
countries have obeyed all the tyme of 6 
or 7 Kings, my predeceffcrs, and why 
fhould not they obey now as well? I fee 
euery fubjeét ftands upon his right, and 
euery Judge for his own jurifdicion + 
And may not I aswel ftand for my nght 
& jurifdicion to leave it to my fuccefior 
as I found it, your felves ({peaking to 
the judges) in a cafe the laft day or 
concerned the Lord of Cumberland, a 
ed thar 80 yeares ufage was @ ae 
matter, but in this cfie 180 avay eth 

otneing, 
“Then ar downe the Lord Coke,who 


faved that whether the fower thires were 
7 6H2z within 
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within the jurifdicion of the Councell 
was gucftio fadti & non Juris, and ought 
to be tried by the country. 

To whom the King’s majeftie angerly 
replied, did not I teil you before that you 


have nocheing but foorth of the power 


I give you, who then fhall direét my tryal? 
I dog knowe your meaneing, but F will 
not be ive trved; dve not I fee that 
through the flougiihneffe of kings & 
Princes, whoe becanfe they wouid not 
fitt in parhament themfeives hove ad- 
mitted divided bodyes es the vpper houte 
& the lower, whereas if Kings & 
Princes fate themicives in parliament as 
they might dce, & cail before them the 
members of the fame together as af- 
fitante to the Kinge, he ihould be the 
better refpecicd. 

ifave 1 euer for any fubjedt of my 
land, many cate which J atte¢led as in 
the late cate of the unton; did 1 euer 
warhie, fend, or folicit any of you, but 
left you to your felv.s, and what hath 
come of this fulferance ? 

None doe oppofe them/‘clves again ft the 
jurifdicion of the Councell in the marches, 
but certaine light headed fellowes cailiag 
them by the Scottith name Mounreinze 
fellowes, in Englith Swag gerinzcfellowes, 
fuch as Herbert Crofts, and otiicrs, w hich 
he named tothe number of threc or fower, 
who, becanfe thev would opprefie the 
neaner people, and bear the whole fway 
of cheircountrey, without contre!ement, 
dee oppefe themtelves again& government 
& the fiate of a Ninge, to whome they 
Knowe not what epperreynerh. 

I knowe there might be a wifer Ringe 
fii More Verteous, and yer ] knowe J 
am noc foolc, 1 came not in as an viueper, 
bat as a rightful Kinge, cifeended di- 
reétly out of the loynes of the Emes of 
this land, and what prerogative to me 
therein apperceyneth, J will hold & mayne 
veyne to the vetermoft. 

The cafe now in queftion is nor the 
prefidents of the marches of Wales only, 
but through your heardyneffe to animate 
nen to dilobedience, fee you nor whar 
comes of it, that the people of the fiver 
fuires will not be obedient to the fat in- 
fisuctions for matters of xl. & vader. 

fy it not the prefidents of Yorke hjs 
cafe heere prefent, naye is it act allfo the 
Churches cafe, here my Lord of Canter- 
Dury prefent, none of thefe can proceed 
in any Courte of Jultice by reafon of 
vour prolubitions graunted, weh 1 defire 
you to ipare, 

bine Lords Chiefe Tuftices & Chiefe 
Baron wath this ipeech of the Kings 


[Sup. 


{welled fo with anger, that teares fel} 
from them. 

The Kinge further faid, I have now 
unfolded unto you the true lawe of free 
Monarchies & what I may doe. And 
you fhall fhordly vnderftand what I meane 
to doe. I will hear the reafons that fhal be 
made of each fide, & will hould you to the 
poynt, aad when EF doe perceave the force 
of any argument or reafon I will truly 
rel] you what I thinke therecf (as 1 thall 
give accompt to God) not propofeing to 
bring in any noviltye for the enlargeing 
of my Owne prerogative nor reftraineing 
of prohib:cicns but in cafes where they 
have growue of lite and have not hereto- 
fore been yranted. 

Tell me faid the Kinge to the Judges 
what arc the reafons that move this? tor 
] protefi but that I vuderitand fome of 
you have relcolved againft that juriidicion 
for thofe fhires I would leave it to your- 
{elves to judge. But nowe Res xon ef 
integra. Say that you have not fo af- 
firmed & 1 lave done. 

The judges anfwered the cafe is of 
great waight and moment the queition 
not knowne tothem before nor egreed on 
when they came into that place, therefore 
they defired time to confider thereof. 

The Kinge anfwered, the a Is 
not new, ic nath beene twice debated in 
my owne prefence and oftener before the 
Lords, and the infirucions wch are now 
refiged were made by my Councell & the 
Lord Chiefe Juftice of the Comon Pleas 
therefore you neede not to defire tyme ts 
confider therecf. 

‘hen faid the Lord Coke, they had 
not debated the caufe and conferred the 
reafons to agree what fhould be faid and 
he was afivayde that if they fhould en- 
{were finele it would fall out as was faid 
of the old Britrans Dum fingul: pugnar 
univerfi vincuninr. 

The Kinge faid } thould have faid foe 
to you wild every Court {tris es for Its 
owne jurifdtcion the general juritdicion 
goeth to wracke. ' 

The Lord Coke fayed this is a mat- 
ter of fadt & ad quefiionem fact: non reo 
hondené suri fperiti. 

. Never cell nie that faid the Kinge, It 
is a queftion of fact whether this or that 
towne in Glouceftcrfhire be in the mar- 
ches of Wales or noe, but whether the 
fower fhires be comprehended im te 
meaning of the flacute vnder the words 
of marches of Wales is not gc/P4 fach. 

Well, qucth the Kinge, I will keepe 

, PO neife till the ends 
my determinacion to my ieife till t 


& fith you defire tyme 1 will leave ye 
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ence more to confider with yourfelves af- 
rer forme ficting courfe, only I thought 
‘od thus much to give you tafte of my 
mrencion that you may know I meane to 
mayntayne my prerogative. 
The Arch Bifhop of Canterbury faid, 
your Majettie hath truly declered the 
cpound worke of all free monarchies & 
wes of kingdormcs, and thas weh you 
have fzyed is agreeable to the word of 

God, your giving Jurifdicion to. otners 

js (as you May tearme it) not _deroga- 

tve to your {elle, but wth referva ion 
of fupreame jurildicton to you. And 
shereas al juriidicion confhiiteth in gue/- 
tone fact, or in gueffione guris, if tis 
aiwere be allowed, where fhall the fu- 
preame jurifdicton be. if n he queflio fui 
itis taken from vou & oiven to the Jury, 
fit be guefro yiovs, then it belongeth 
only to the Juelges. 

With this the Kinge, Councell, and all 
arofe and departed. 

EE — 

SiR ROBERT CECILiL Ais Shecch concern. 
ing the Furifiicion of the Councell tn ibe 
fower Shires or Marches of Wales. 

23//0 Regine Eliz. 1<81. 

ALTHOUGH I am not of their mynde 
who conceave noe change ought to be made 
of auncient lawes or longe ufed courfes 
in government, becaufe the comon peo- 
ple even naturally aife€ting change are 
hotwithftanding with chanye of o!d cuf- 
tomes ever difcontented, ver doe I thinke 
that the proceedings of our auncettors are 
reverentiv to be elteemn d and their wil- 
domes not to be preiudiced by our innowa- 
tos Unieis necedtitie doth inforce or pub- 
iique commoditie occafion us rhereunt., 

What moved the Kings of this reoalme 


r 
* tah 
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toerect a counfell in ythe vincipality &~ 


marches of Wales, and to commirt to tueir 
government the Marcher Shires of Glou- 
cefier, Worcefier, Jdcreford, Salop and 
Monmouth, ! doe remember the wilds * 
untulie behavior of the people in thove 
parts is recorded in Racuts made aga'nit 
them and their now civilitie aud cbedi- 
ence is well knowne to her Majefly, and 
gratioufly conceaved off. 
Therefore if at firfi ic was neceffarilie 
Provided & fince hath been politiquely 
Maynteyned for the good enfucing there- 
ov that the inhabitants of thefe marcher- 
Ihtres fhould have many otf their caufles 
“erinined by the counceil there, I thinke 
Np ry convenient to be confidered by her 
aettie how farr the contynuance is be- 
hoofe fy!!. 
I wil] only be bould to fay this much 
that when by many rayfed bankes, & de- 





fenceis a maritive country is kept fafe 
from the {eas overflowing, becaule it is 
now fate and foe by reafon of the banks & 
defences hath fo longe remayned it were 
ne di‘crezion to take away the caufes of 
fafetie lea the feas fynding the fiays re- 
moved the country then againe fynd the 
dangcr of inundacions, 

It cannot blemith any people to be go- 
verned, becaufe noe people live orderly 
without government, & where any governs 
macni is proved good by the fruits that 
ave entucd it is dangerous upon an op- 
pinion of better fucceffe to exchange it. 

‘Therefore where fome have ernefly 
moved her Majeftie to exempt from that 
councell the Counties of Glouceiter, 
W orcetter, Hereford, Salop, & Monmoth 
alieadgeing that thofe fhires fhall thereby 
receave benefitt and her Majeftie eafed 
of that charge which through the main- 
tenance of that Councell her Highnets 
now fafeyneih. 

I conceave it very needfull carefully 
to regarde the many inconveniences 
which will follow by velding thereunto, 
for I am perfwaded that neyther thall her 
Mi sjefie of her prefent charge be thereby 
any whit eafed, nor the inhabitants of 
thofe Shires any way beneatted. And for 
proofe thereof Jet it firft be confidered 
hew her Majefties expences can be let- 
fened by this courfe. 

The charge her Majeftie is putt vnto 
by the Councell in the marches is by al- 
loweing out of her cuifers 1000l, for the 
dvett of thac Counce!l & wages for the 
oficers ot the houfeholde 66]. 13s. 4d. for 
extraordinary ‘expences & 2ool. by the 
yeare for the pencion of her Chiefe Juf- 
tice of Che:ter. 

The allowance of her Councell learned, 
the fees of her Secretorie, Attorney, S0- 
licitcr, Chaplaine, puricvants, rydeing 
charves, and all other expences are payed 
out of the fynes which be affefied there 
upon perfons offending her Majefties laws. 

If by taking the mare er thires from 
the Counce!l any parte of this her Majef- 
ties charve would be leffened, 1c muft 
be eytuer by dyminifheing the number 


of perions who { 


erve or of the allowance 
which they yeceave. ” ‘ 
Touching the Coun ellors officers 8& 
fervants of that Court I wili fay only this 
that although thefe marcher fhircs be eXe 
einpt & the 12 fhires of W ales left only 
to this government yet her Majeftie can- 
not -be ferved with fewer perfons then 
now fhe is & foe fhall not her highnes's 
charges be eafed by the number. 
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The allowances which are made to her 
@oun(ell learned, are fo f{mall, that in pol- 
Jicie it were more fitt to be augmented 
then diminifhed, the fmallnefs of rheir fti- 
pend not yelding now competent maynte- 
nance to them of that worthines who 
fhould there ferve her Majeftie, & for that 
fervice foregoe all praétize of the awe 
elfewhere, which want of reward ts dain- 
geroufe for difcurraging men of fuffici- 
ency, & for corruption of fuch who feele 
the fmarte of poverty. 


Therefore if by the exempting thefe’ 


marcher fhire:, neyther the number of 
Counfellors nor Officers wilbe thortned 
nor the allowance now made any whit 
leffened, how much will the fame occa- 
fion her Majefties benefitt fhall wee thinke 
that the giving of this defired liberty will 
caufe an increafe of loyalty in the fub- 
jeéts of thofe parts ? will their eif{pofitions 
when they return umo that ftate that 
they were in before the ere¢ting of that 
Counfell be other then it had been ? Was 
there before good caufe to put thofe 
fhires under the government of that 
Counceli, and is there noe caufe to con- 
tynue it? 

But you will fay it is a burthen to 
thofe fhires, why then fhould Wales en- 
dure it, are they not fubjeéts to one Sove- 
raigne, & therefore why fhould not ail be 
pattakers of the like goodnefs ? 

For it the government of the Coun- 
cell be greeivous to the marches, it can- 
not be comodious to Wales. 

‘Therefore, in my opinion, weh F fub- 
mit to better judgment, it is no policie 
that the Welthmen thould fynde them- 
{elves more awed and bridled. or leffe 
tendered then other fubje¢ts, for as they 
are a people apt to acknowledge any kynd- 
nefs, foe are they by nature impatyent to 
endure any thing weh they fhall conceave 
to be done for diftrafting them, or for 
conrempr of them. 

And foe, to fpeak truly, if it be 
needful to contvnuc a Counfell in Wales, 
it is not fit to take it from the Marches, 
for in thele dayes though the offences of 
the Marcher men are neither fewer in 
nutnber, nor in gualitie more tolerable, 
then thofe done in Wales, and that in 
tymes paft the Marcher men have fooner 
yelded to government, did not proceed 
that they were in difpofition better then 
the Welfhmen; but becaufe the plain- 
nefle of their country yelded better and 
eaficr means to fuppre(fs them. 

Yet if it fhalbe yelded that a Marcher 
man ought to better efteemed & 
more favoured, notwthftanding the caufe 
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sntended is moft perillous, and greater rere 
fon to retayne them as they are thar 
all differences of language, cuftomes 
& difpocicions may be reconciled by the 
communion of laws and government as 
the only finewes by whch thefe diverfe 
members may be united into the fame 
body. 

For this reafon (as I thinke) the Kings 
of this Realme named that Counte!l the 
Countell in the Marches, and appoynted 
houfes for their refidence only in the 
Marches. 

Now if thefc Shires fhall be exempted, 
where fhall the Councell contynue, Lud. 
low caftle is in Shropthire, Ticknell houfe 
in Worcefterfhire ; noe houfe of her Ma. 
jeftie in all Wales, to my knowledge, fitt 
for this purpofe, foe that not only the dif. 
contentment of the Wefhmen fhal! be ha- 
zarded, which in this tyme 3s not conye- 
nient, the principality of Wales fhortened 


in dominion, by taking from it al} thofe’ 


Marcher Shires, and new houfes muft be 
builded, or old houfes (to her Majettics 
great charge, for the Councells aboace) 
repayred, or elfe thefe Shires muft conty- 
nue as they now are. 

But Jett all thefe inconveniencies be 
forgotten. J.et not the mychiefes be re- 
membred which will enfue, the Welth- 
men’s repayers into thefe Marcher Shires, 
to avoyd punifhmentr. 

Let Marcher Shires be yelded free 
from being receptacles of popifh & dif- 
loyal fubjeéts, who would to God were 
not there too much harbored. 

Let it be noe prejudice to her Majef- 
tie to have thofe Shires exempted from 
that jurifdi€tion, which the wifdome of 
parliament have thought meete to be €- 
flablifhed in thofe parts more abfolute 
then elfewhere in this land. 

Let there be noe reafon to deny what is 
fought, if ir may be for the eafe of thofe 
Shires only if this motion _ not 
alone prejudiciall_ to the publique ftate 
but hurtfull to thefe private Shires, then 
let it be confidered what doth occafion 
this fuite. 

Firft, if it be not for the goed of the 
countrey, then muft it of neceffitie bee 
becaufe their fuites (for fuites they full 
will have) may be ended elfewhere with 
lu ffe charges, & in fhorter tyme. | 

The court of the Counfell in the 
Marches ordinarily houldeth plea but of 
fuch caufes which are receaved into the 
Courts of Chancery, Star-chamber or Re- 
quefts, with fome other pleas & caufes li- 
mitted by the inftruétions, how longe fuites 
depend in thefe courts before they are ~_ 
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ed lett any man who hath fuites there be 
judge, I will not impeach any court in re- 
ytation, I yeldtothem all due honour, but 
for the truth of this matter, I muft needs 
faye, that in one yeare, every matter if 
eyther the playntiff or defendant wiil, 
fhall receave end in the Marches, which 
in none of the other courts, in leffe then 
two yeares ordinaryly can be determined. 
It this longe contynuance doth pro- 
ceed from the matter of fuites (for it 
fhould be a wronge to*thinke it occalioned 
for any other end,) then when the caufes 
ariling in the marches fhall come allfoe 
there to be adjudged in whattyme (thinke 
you) will the fame be decided. 
Toucheing the difference of chardge 
futteyned by fuites in the marches & in 
thefe courts, the difference of fees will 
manifeft the truth every fee allmott 
being doubled & many trebled, & fome 
more then fower tymes foe much in the 
Starchamber as they are att the Counfell. 
Soe that the difpatch of fuires in thefe 
Courts being not foe fpeedy nor the 
chardge foe eafy, it muft needs followe 
that it cannot be for the good of the 
countery to have all their fuites removed 
from tle marches. 
What then hath occafioned this mocion 
feeing it playnely appeareth to be neither 
benchtiall to the Soueraigne nor Subiect, 


truly not any other caufe then the greed 
covetoufenes of fome perfons in thote 
Courts above, who defire to gett all And 
prefumptious ambition of fome Gent. 
in thofe Mareher Shires where they feeke 
to comaunde all, the Court of the Mar- 
ches being hinderfom to the one forte of 
thefe in profitt and a bridle to the other 
forte for opprefling their poore neigh- 
bours having remedy there againft their 
tyrrany, both forts therefore feeke to 
fhorten the Courts jurifdiétion. 

But { hope her Majettie will give noe 
paffage to thefe bad purpofes & foe over- 
thr we a Court very behoofefull to her 
ovne tafcty & necdtull for the countryes 
quiett, it being greatly to be feared leaft 
the takeing away of that Court will en- 
boulden thofe under that Goverment to 
returne to their former wildnes, and foe 
put her Majeftie to the like trcuble & 
chardge, which many Kings of this land 
have often fufteyned. 

If there be faults in that Court (as 
what Court is free) lett the fault be re- 
formed and not the Court fuppreffed. 

It is cruell & dangerous furgery to ufe 
noe cure but even to cutt from the bodye 
the parte ill affected their practize is more 
to be comended who purge where is too 
much and cutt none off where is too 
little. 








MEM OTR S 
OF THE LATE 


EMPRESS or RUSSIA, 


WITH 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES or THE COURT or PETERSBURGH. 


RUSSIA, hardly known to the reft of 

Europe till the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury*, has made fo confiderable a figure 
In the annals of hiftory fince that period, 
that a fuceinét detail of its progreflive 
advancement to its prefent ftate of aggran- 
difement and profperity would doubrlefs 
be no lefs ufeful than agreeable to the 
reader ; but the relation of fo many par- 
ticulars as have concurred to that end, 
and the neceffary difplay of the caufes and 
confequences of each, would, with every 
poilible endeavour at brevity, lead us to 
greater lenyths than the limits of fuch a 


—... 





* Even till about the middle of the prefent 
century the proper name of the country feems 
to have been unknown.—It was called Muf- 
“vy; as if a Tartar, fpeaking of England, 
fould call it Londony. 





publication as the prefent can allow.— 
The travellers, however, who have of 
late years prefented the public with the 
obfervations they were able to make, and 
the information they obtained, on their 
journeys tothat country, furnith fufficient 
accounts of the times immediately preced- 
ing the late reign, for excufing us from 
any farther preliminaries here. 

On the tragical event that terminated 
the life of Peter the third, in 1762, his 
widow, Catharine the Second, began her 
reign.—She had been married to that un- 
fortunate prince in 1745, while Grand 
Duke of Ruffia; being at that rime in her 
feventeenth year. The only iffue of this 
union were Paul Petrovitch, the prefent 
Emperor, born in.1754, and Anne, of 
whem the Grand Duchefs was delivered 


i ho died in 1761. For fix- 
in 1757, and w 7 = 
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teen years they lived together in the en- 
jovment of as much conjugal felicity as 
ufuaily falls to the lot of pertons of that 
elevated rank ; at leaft no flagrant irregu- 
larities, nor any con{picuous difagreements, 
appeared before the public eye. Peter, 
an eaty gocd-natured prince, being ex- 
cluded from all interference in pubitc af- 
fairs, during the reign of his aunt Eliza- 
beth Petrovna, had the palace of Ora- 
nicnbaum affigned him for his refidence, 
where, the culture of his mind haying 
been tota'ly negleéted, he paffed his days 
in military exercifes at the head of his 
troops, and his evenings were ufually 
{pent in concerts, mafquerades, and con- 
vivial recreations, in which, foldier-like, 
he fometimes indulged to excels. If we 
have only heard of him as entirely given 
up to intemperance, and the childith 
amufements of a weak underftanding, we 
ought aiwavs to remember that, from one 
or other caufe, his charaéter has only 
been delineated to us by his enemies and 
affaffins. Nor fhoule it be fergotten, 
that the regulations he made during his 


fhort reign, of only fix months, were, 


atter being made matter of accufation 

gainit him, adopted fuccefsfu'ly, under 
other aufpices, by the Emprets his fuc- 
ceifor. 

Nothing could evince more ability and 
prucence than the conduét of the Empre {s 
on her accefiion to the throne. Her mne- 
nanimity too was ftrikinely difplaved in 
her behaviour towards the friends of the 
lare monarch, who had remained true to 
his caufe. None fuffered either by exe- 
cutions, confifcations, or banithment. She 
reproached indeed Fie!d-Martha!l Munic, 
whom the emperor had recalled after 
twenty years exile in Stberia, with havir 


- 
taken part aguinft her. “ To my late 


** matter, faid he, my belt fervices were 
* due. He was my fovereion. and there- 
as a 


fore commanded my duty. Lfe was my 
** Denefattor and deliverer, and f glory in 
the tefiimonies | was able to cive him 
of my gratitude and affection. You, 
madam, are now mv fovereign, and my 
fidelity to you is as unalterable as my 
attachment was to him.” 


«é 
«s 
«rc 
‘< 


ss 


Catharine made no reply, but gave 
him her hand to kits: andthe firtt news 
he heard from her was an invitation to 
court, ‘where he continued in her utmot 
confidence to the day of his death, which 
happened on the 16ih of Oftober, 17H, 


mine &Acth ves Or Wyre ; . ac 
N year ot bis age. As foon as 
the apprehention « 


' . » of ncw commotions was 
Gl prc Lied, - ie 


from p r! 


~ OME V orontzof was releafed 
*ONy ANG alterwards put inte efhice, 





The Countefs E:izabeth Vorontz £ was 
permitted to enjoy the ailuence the had 
received trom the liberality of Peter, and 
lived at Peterfburgh among a fimall circle 
of friends and reiations, by whom her 
death was lamentedin 1791. Godoviteh, 
who was high in the confidence of Peter, 
and thereby incurred the particular dif- 
like of the Empyrefs, was allowed to retire 
to his native country; and the Holttein 
gnards, who had offered the Emperor to 
march againft his contort, and even im- 
portuned him to lead them on, experi- 
enced no feverity at her hands: fuch as 
were willing to infil were incorporated 
in the feveral regimenis; and the others 
withdrew unmolefted from Ruffia. Prince 
George of Holitetn, uncle to Peter, though 
confined during the revolution, was after- 
wards promoted to the rank of field. 
marfhal, and appointed adminiftrator of 
Holftein during the minority of her fon. 

Catharine was in the 34th year of her 
age when fhe afcended the throne, on the 
28th of June, O. S. 1762. On the firft 
of September following the departed for 
Molco, where the ceremony of her coro- 
nation was per‘orined with great folemni- 
ty and magnificence, on the 16th of that 
month - from whence fhe fet out on her 
return the rath of June, 1763, and ar- 
rived at St. Pererfburgh the 28th, . 

However unpopular the peace andalli- 
ance fo fuddenly concluded on the accel- 
fion of Peter the [Ifd. with the king of 
Praffia, and the Intle probability there 
was that the clofe and intimate connec- 
tion which had fubfified between thofe 
two monarchs could greatly recommend 
the interefts of the latter ro the new to- 
vercign; yer, fortunately for that won- 
derful man, the Emprefs, who hac come 
tothe Ruffian throne in che extraordmary 
marner that we have feen, could not look 
upon herfelf as fufficiemtly fecure to re- 
kindle the flames of a war fo deltructive 
in its provrefs, declared to the <inz of 
Pruffia’s minifters, that fhe was refo. ed 
to obferve inviolably, in all points, tHe 
perpetual peace concluded under the pre- 
ceding reign. 

Catharine now turned her thoughts to 
the benent and improvement of her cm 
pire. La the September of 1763 fhe sate 
the foundation of the great Founding 
Hofpital at Mofco. ‘The following veut 
.c made a journey into Livonia. to learn 
the ftate of that province; and, on het 
return, was prefent at the confecration 
of the Devitza Monaftery, inftituted for 
tlie education of young ladies of ged 
endowing it with a falary of asap 
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annum. On the 17th of July, 1765, the 
Emprefs held the inauguration of the 
Academy of Arts at St. Peterfburgh ; 
and in the fame year invited literati from 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, to 
the Academy of Sciences, which had been 
inftituted by Peter the Great. Thefe 
erfons were, on their arrival, provided 
with houfes and ample falaries, that they 
might profecute their ftudies with eatle 
and convenience. 

The year 1766, prefentedat Peterfourgh 
the grandeft {peétacle that perhaps ever 
was feen in Europe. At an entertain- 
ment, which the Emprefs chofe to name a 
carouzel, the principal nobility appeared 
in the moft fumptuous dreffes fparkling 
with diamonds, and mounted on }orfes 
richly caparifoned, in a magnificent 
theatre erected for that purpofe. Here 
all that has been read of the ancient 
joufts and tournaments was realized and 
exceeded in the prefence of thoufands of 
{fpeétators, who feemed to vie with each 
other in the brilhancy of their appear- 
ance. 

In 1768, the war broke out with the 
Ottoman Porte, the various events of 
Which it would fearcely be poffible to 
enumerate, much lefs to particularize 
in the fpace to which this article muft 
of neceflity be confincd. One event, 
however, in which our countryman, the 
Contre- Admiral Greig, difplayed his fu- 
perior conduét and bravery, cannot be 
paffed over. It was on the 24th of O¢to- 
ber, O. S. 1772, that he burned the 
Turkith fleet in the harbour of Tfchefme 
in the Archipelago, and deftroyed the 
enemiy’s magazines. A peace with the 
Turks was concluded the roth of July, 
1775, 

In the year 1773, the Grand Duke 
Paul Petrovitch married a Princefs of 
the Houfe of Heffe Darmfladt, who, on 
her baptifm into the Greek church, took 
the name of Natalia Alexievna; but, 
dying in child-birth the following year, 
the Grand Duke, in 1776, efpoufed a 
daughter of the Duke of Wurtemberg 
Stutgard, born the 14th of O&tober, 1759, 
and, on her admiffion to the national 
communion, adopted the name of Maria 
Feodorovna. The Grand Duchefs was 
brought to bed the 12th of December, 
1777, of the Grand Duke Alexander 
Paviovitch; and on the 27th of April, 
1779, was born the Grand Duke Con- 
ftantine Pavlovitch. Thefe happy events 
were followed by the birth of the Grand 
Duchefs Alexandra Pavlovna, the 29th 
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of July, 1783; of Helena Pavlovna, 
December 13, 17843; of Maria Pavlovna, 
February 4, 1786; of Catharine Pavloy- 
na, May 10, 1788; of Anna Pavlovna, 
January 7117953 and of Nicolai Pavlo- 
vitch, born the 2d of July, 1796. 

The care beitowed by the Emprefs on 
the education and nurture of her grand» 
children was unremitted. Conftantine, 
almoft immediately on his birth, was 
delivered to Greek nurfes from the 
Archipelago, that the language of the 
Conftantines might be familiar to him, 
whom fhe one day hoped to feat on their 
throne. In this grand fcheme, of re- 
viving the Grecian empire, it is generally 
fuppofed we are to look for the origin 
of the wars carried on againft the Turks. 
The tutors, appointed to both of the 
Princes, were {cleéted with care, but the 
Empreis would frequently infpeét their 
leffons, and examine the pupils in the 
prefence of their mafters. 

In 1768 fhe compofed inftruétions for 
a new code cof laws for her dominions ; 
and the fume year fhe fubmitted tothe ha- 
zard of inoculation, is order that her fub- 
jeets, to whom the practice was unknown, 
might benefit by her example; and the 
experiment, under Baron Dimfdatle, hav- 
ing happily fucceeded, it was commemo- 
rated.by an annual thankfgiving. This year 
a war broke cut with the Ottoman Porte. 
In January, 1769, the Khan of the Kri- 
mea made an attack on the territory of 
Bachmut on the river Bog, where he 
was feveral times bravely repulfed, with 
his army of Tartars and Turks, by Ma- 
jor General Romanius and Prince Pro- 
foroffkoi. At the fame time were fought 
the battles of Zekanofca and Soroca on 
the Dnicper, when the large magazines 
of the enemy were burned. In February 
the Polith Cofaks in the voyvodethip of 
Braclau put themfeives under the Ruffian 
fceptre. In the fame month the Nifovian 
Saparogian Kofaks gain a battle in the 
defarts of the Krim. In March the Po- 
lifh rebels are fubducd and their town 
taken ty M:jor Genera! Ifmailof. April 
ad, the Fort of Taganrock 1s taken on 
the Seaof Azof. Onthersth,the Ruffian 
army, underthe general in chief, Prince Ga 
litzin, croflesthe Dniefter. Onthe roth the 
viétorv by Prince Galitzin near Chotyim. 
On the 21% the Turks are defeated not 
far from Chetyim by Lieut. Gen. Count 
Soltikof. The 29th, the action between 
the Ruffian Kalmucs, and the Kuban 

Tartars, to the difadvantage of the latter. 


June &th, defeat of the Turks at the mouth 
of Or 
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of the Dnieper near Otchakof. 19. Ac- 
tion on the Dniefter. when the troops of 
Prince Proforoffkoi force the Turks to 
repats the river in great diforder. Chot- 
yim taken Sept. 19. Yaffy, in Molda- 
via, taken Sept. 27. Bucharetft, in Vai- 
lachia taken, and the hofpodar made pri- 
foner, in November. 1770. Viétory gain- 
ed by the Ruffians under Generals Pod- 
horilfhany and Potemkin, near Fok fhany. 
The town of Shurtha taken by Lieut. 
Gen. Von Stoffeln, Feb. 4. A Ruffian 
ficet appears in the Port of Maina in the 
Morea, Feb. 17.. Miftra, the Lacedz- 
mon of the ancients, and feveral other 
towns of the Morea, taken, in February. 
Surrender of Arcadim in Greece, anda 
multitude of Turks made prifoners in 
the fame month. The Turks and Tar- 
tars are driven from their intrenchments 
near the Pruth, by Count Romantzof, 
Prince Repnin, and General Bauer, 11-16 
June. Prince Proforoffkoi gains feveral 
advantages near Otchakof, June 18. The 
Ruffian fleet, under Count Alexey Orlof, 
gains a complete victory over the Turks 
near Tfchefme, June 24. The confe- 
quent deftruction of the whole Turkifh 
fleet, near Tichefme, where it was burned 
by Admiral Greig, June 26. Battle on 
the Kagul, in which Count Romantzof de- 
feats the Turkifh army, confifting of 
150,000 men, takes the camp and all the 
artillery, July 21. The fortrefs Bender 
taken July 22. The town of I{mail ta- 
ken by prince Repnin, July 26. Kiliata- 
ken by Prince Repnin, Aug. 21. Acker- 
man taken in Oétober. Brailof taken 
Nov. 10. 1771. The fortrefs of Shurfha 
taken by General Olitz, Feb. 23. The 
town of Kaffa taken by Prince Dolgo- 
ruckof, June 29. The fort of Kertchi 
taken July 2. The fort of Yenicali ta- 
ken July 2. With numbericfs other vic- 
tories, by fea and land, till the peace was 
concluded the 13th of January 1775, by 
which the Krimea was declared independ- 
ent of the Porre, all the vaft traé&t of 
country between the Bog and Dnieper 
was ceded to Ruffia, befides the Cuban 
and the ifle of Taman, with free naviga- 
tion in all the Turkihh feas, including 


the paffage of the Dardanelles, privileges 


granted to the moft favoured nations, and 
tiipulations in behalf of the inhabitants of 
M Idavia and Vailachin. 

In 1779, the Emprets, intending to di- 
vide the empire into viceroyaities, made a 
beginning in January with the viceroy- 
alty of Orlof. March 21, a new treaty 
was figned at Conftantinople between 
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Ruffia and the Porte. May 13, the 
treaty of peace between the belligerent 
powers in Germany and the French Kin 
was figned under the mediatian of her 
Majefty. In June fhe eftablithed an hof. 
pital for invalids at Mofco, to be con- 
tined to officers. In July General Bauer 
received orders to caufe a canal to be ent 
to fupply Mofco with wholefome water. 
In Ociober a fhip built at Taganrock 
named the Prince Conftantine, failed nn 
Smyrna with Ruffian commodities. De. 
cember 2, the viceroyalty of Voronetth was 
inftituted ; and the 27th Count Ro- 
mantzof Zadunaifki opened the viceroy - 
alty of Kurfk with great folemnity. 

In 1780, Feb. 28, appeared the memo- 
rable declaration of her Imperial Majetty, 
relating to the fafety of navigation and 
commerce of the neutral powers. May 9y 
the Emprefs fet out on a journey to 
White Ruffia from Zarfeoi Selo, vifits 
Narva, Plefco, meets the Emperor of Ger- 
many under the title of Count Falkenftein, 
at Mohilef, purfue the journey together 
to Smolenfk. June 6, Count Falkenftein 
arrives at Mofco. The 17th the Emprets 
returns to Zarfcoe Selo, and the Count 
Falkenftein to St. Peterfburgh. July 8, 
the Emperor, Jofeph IT. returns to Vi- 
enna. Sept. the prefent King of Pruffia 
in St. Peterfburgh, and returns to Berlin 
the 4th of November. 

In 1781, March 1, the Emprefs me- 
diates between England and Holland. 
April 5, inftitutes the firft public fchool 
in Peterfburgh. Auguft 27, the grand 
Dukes Alexander and Conftantine were 
inoculated by Baron Dimfdale. Aug. 31, 
the firft ftone of a cathedral was laid at 
Cherfon, dedicated to St. Catherine. 
Sept. 19, the grand Duke Paul Petro- 
vitch and his confort Maria Feodorovna 
depart from Zarfkoe Sclo, through Plef- 
cof, Mohilef, and Kief, on a journey into 
foreign countries, under the title of the 
Count and Counrefs of the North. 

In 1782, by command of her Majetty, 
cated Jan. 18, a Roman Catholic arch- 
bifhopric was ereéted in the city of Mo- 
hilef, with authority over all the catho- 
lic churches and convents in the Ruilian 
empire. Aug. 7, the famous equeftrian 
fiarue of Peter the Great, being finithed, 
was uncovered to the public in prefence 
of the Emprefs, on which occafion fhe 
publithed a proclamation containing par- 
dons for feveral criminals, &c. Sept. 225 
the order of St. Viadimir inftiruted. The 
27th, publithes a new Tariff. Nov. 20, 
the grand Duke and his Duchefs, having 


com- 
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completed their travels through Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Holland, the Ne- 
therlands, &c. return to Sr. Peterfburgh. 
In 1783, May 7, the Emprefs infti- 
tutes a feminary for the education of 
young perfons of quality at Kurfk. 
June 21, a treaty of commerce concluded 
with the Ottoman Porte. Juy, the in- 
fitution of the other viceroyalties of the 
empire follow in fucceffion. July 21, the 
Emptefs publifhed a manifefto, by her 
commander in chief Prince Potemkin, in 
the Krim, in regard to the taking poffef- 
fion of that peninfula, the Kuban, and the 
iland of Taman. ‘The 24th a treaty was 
concluded with Heraclius LI. tzar of Kar- 
talinia and Kachetti, by which he fub- 
mits himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors for 
ever, with his territories and dominions, 
tothe fceptre of her Majefty, and her heirs 
and fucceffors. The 29th, account was 
received from the camp of Prince Potemkin 
at Karas-Bafar, that the clergy, the beys, 
and other perfons of diftin€tion, with the 
towns of Karafbafar, Bachtfhifarai, Ach- 
metfhet, Kaffa, Kofloff, with the diftriéts 
of Turkanfkoikut and Neubafar, and that 
of Perekop, in the peninfula of the Krim, 
together with the hordes of Ediffank and 
Dihambolufk, the Sulran Alim Girey, 
and his vaffals, with all the Budfhaks and 
Bathkirs there, and all the tribes dwell- 
ing beyond the River Kuban, the Sultan 
Baatur Girey and his vaffals, have taken 
the oath of allegiance to her Imperial 
Maj<ity, and with willing hearts fubmit- 
ted for ever to her glorious fway. The 
30th, the hofpodar of Vallachia was de- 
poled, and Draco Sutzo fet up in his place. 
Sept. 22, her Majefty raifed Gabriel, 
archbifhop of Novgorod-and St. Peterf- 
burgh, tothe dignity'of metropolitan. Oc. 
21,1n the great hall of the academy of 
{ciences, the new inftitution of the Impe- 
rial Ruffian academy was opened, after a 
folemn confecration by the Metropolite 
Gabriel, and other of the clergy, under 
the prefidency of Princefs Dathkoff. 
Nov. 7, the Emprefs is mediatrix for ac- 
commodating the difference between the 
King of Pruffia and the city of Dantzic. 
Uhe fchool for furgery was opened at 
Peterfburgh the 18th. Dec. 13,a {chool- 
Commiflion was inftituted for fuperviling 
all the public fchools. The 28th, an act 
Was concluded with the Ortoman Porte, 
by which the poffeffion and fovereignty of 
the Krim, the Kuban, &c. were folemnly 
authenticated tothe Emprefs. 
1784. Jan. 1, the fenate moft humbly 
thanks her Majefty for the benefactions 
fhe has gracioufly beftowed on the whole 





empire in the laft year, ina {peech by ge- 
neral field-marthal Count Razomof{koi. 
The 18th, the Roman Catholic archbitho 

of Mohilef, Staniflaus T thefrentihevitch 
of Bogufh, conftituted by her Majefty, is, 
with a variety of church ceremonies, fo- 
lemnly invetied, in the Roman Catholic 
Church at St. Peterfburgh, with the pal- 
lium from his holinefs the Pope, by the pa- 
pal ambaffador Count Archetti, archbithop 
of Chalcedon. O€t. 14, the Lefgiers, hav- 
ing croffed the river Alafan, invaded the 
dominions of Georgia, were repulfed with 


great lofs by a detachment of Ruffian — 


troops. Dec. 29, Katolikos Makfim, the 
ferdar and court-marfhal Prince Zeretelli, 
and the chief juftice Kuinichefe, ambaf- 
fadors from David, tzar of Imeretia, were 
admitted to a public audience of her Ma« 
jefty, at which they fubmitted, in the 
name of the tzar, him and his fubjeéts, to 
the will and powerfui proteétion of her 
Imperial Majefty, as the rightful head of 
all the fons of the orthodox eaftern church, 
and fovereign ruler and defender of the 
Georgian nations. 

1785. Jan. 1, the fenate, in the name 
of the empire, humbly thanks her Majefty 
for the benefits fhe has beftowed upon it iz 
the foregoing year. The 8th and isth, 
the Emprefs, in perfon, holds a public ex- 
amination of the young ladies educated in 
the Devitza Monafiir. The 12th, Mauro 
Cordato, hofpodar of Vallachia, was de- 
pofed, and Alexander Mauro Cordato, 
his uncle, reftored to that dignity. The 
21ft, the Emprefs vifited the principal na- 
tional fchooi, and pafied a long time in 
examining the claffes, and the proficiency 
of the youth in that feminary : on which 
occafion a marble tablet was fixed in the 
wall of the fourth clafs, with this in- 
fcription in gold letters: THOU VISIT 
EST THE VINEYARD WHICH THY OWN 
HAND HATH PLANTED, JAN. 21, 1735¢ 
April 21, the privileges of the nobility 
were confirmed; and, on the fame day, 
the burghers of towns conitituted into 
bodies corporate, by a particular mani- 
fefto. The public fchool in Vcronetth 
was opened. The 24th of May, her Ma- 
jefty goes to infpect the famous fluices at 
Vithney Volotfhok, and other water- 
communications, and from thence pro- 
ceeds to Mofco. June 19, her Majelty 
returns to St. Peterfburgh. July 3, the 
vifits the hardware manufactories at Sii- 
terbeck, in Finland. 14th, a manifefto, 
granting full liberty of religion and come 
merce, to all foreigners fettling ig the re- 
gions of Mount Caucafus, under her go- 
vernment. Sept. 15, the public {chool 
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at Nifhney Novgorod opened. O&. 12, 
the Jefuits, in White Rufha, ina general 
affembly, eleét a vicar-general of their 
order. Nov. 1, a treaty of commerce 
with the Emperor of Germany. The 
24th, the Ruffian Conful, in Alexandria, 
makes his public entry on horfeb>ck (an 
honour never before granted to any 
power) ; ercéts the Imperial ftandard on 
his houle, with difeharge of cannon, &c. 
Dec. 28, a Ruffian mercantile frigate, 
full freighted, arrives at Leghorn trom 
Conftantinople. 

1786. Jan. 1, fenate returns thanks 
for bentfits conferred on the empire. The 
rith to 16th, the new eleétion of per- 
fons to the offces in the Peterfburgh 
government; ending with mafquerade 
and iiluminations. The 29th, the Em- 
prefs confirms the plan of a naviga- 
tion fchocl. Feb. 12, by a decree, the 
ulual flavifth fubf{criptions to petitions, 
&c. are to be cifcontinued; and inftead 
thereof, only the words, Aumble or faith- 
ful fubje& 5 and, in certain cafes, only 
fudbiecd to be uled. March 2; the Em- 
prefs grants the univerfity of Motco 
125,000 roubles, and all the materizls of 
the palace Kremlin, for increafing its 
buildings. The 25th, a decree for mak- 
ing and repairing the roads throughout 
the whole emp're, at the fole expence of 
the crown, wrhout the leaft burden to 
the fubj. @&, and four millions of roubles 
were immediately allotted for the road 
between Sr. Peterfburghand Mofco. April 
10,a new war eftadiifhhment for the arm 
was figned. 23, the hofpodar of Val- 
lachia was depofed, and Mavroyeni fet up 
in his place. June 28, the Emprefs infti- 
tu es a Joan bank at Peterfourgh, to the 
fund whereof fhe allots 33 millions of 
roubles, of which 22 millions to be advanc- 
ed to the nobility, and 11 millions to the 
burghers of the towns, on very adyanta- 
geousterms. Aug.s, publifhes rules to be 
obferved in the public fchools. O&. 4, 
a large Ruffian thip, with Ruffian pre- 
duéts, from Pererfburgh, arrives at Cadiz. 
Nov. 24, the Empreis ereéts public fchools 
at Tambof. Dec. 14, Prince Ypfilanti 
is appointed hofpodar of Moldavia in the 
room of the depofed Mauro Cordato. Dec. 
31, a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Rutffia and France. 

1787. Jan. 1, the fenate thanks for fa- 
vours received by the empire. 7, the 
Emprefs departs from -Zarikoi Selo on 
a journey to her fouthern dominions. 
29, after having vifited the towns of 
Veliki-Luki, Smclenfk, Starodub, Nov- 
Rorod Severfkoi, Berefua, Tthernigof, &e, 
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leaving teftimonies of her clemency and 
bounty in each, arrives at Kief. “Feb, 
6—7, the depofed hofpodar of Mol. 
daviay Mauro Cordato, thinking his life 
not fafe in Yaffi, finds opportunity pri- 
vately to efcape. March, public fchouls 
are endowed and opened at Roftof, Ug. 
litth, Malaga, and Romanof, in the vice- 
royalty of Yaroflauf; alfo at Uftiug and 
Arafovitz, in the vice-royalty of Vologda. 
April 21, a manifefto for promoting 
peace and concord among the burghers of 
the empire. The 22d, her Majeiiy pur. 
{ues her journey from Kief to the Dnie- 
per. The 25th, the concerted interview 
between her and the King of Poland, near 
the Polifh town of Konicf. The 3oth, 
the Emprefs vifits Krementthuk, in the 
viceroyalty of Katarinoflauf. The treaty 
of commerce with England being expired, 
the Britith factory were informed that 
they muft henceforward pay the duties 
on imports in filver money like the other 
nations, who have no commercial treaty. 
May. 7, the Emprefs hearing that the 
Emperor of Germany is at Cherfon, pro- 
ceeds thither, and meets him there the 
12th. The 17th, the profecutes her jour- 
ney tothe Krim. 30, the Grand Duch- 
efies Helena and Alexandria Pavlevna are 
moculated. June 2, the Emperor, after 
travelling with her Majefty through the 
Krim, takes leave of her at Boriflauff, in 
the viceroyalty of Katarinoflauf, to go 
home. 22, the Empreis having returned 
from the Krim, through Krementikuk, 
Poltava Kurfk, Orel, and Tula, arrives 
at the village of Kolomenfk, 7 verfts 
from Motco. June 28, the 25th anniver- 
fary of her reign, fhe drfplays various 
marks of her bounty. The debtors to 
the crown are forgiven, prifoners re- 
leafed, impofts taken of, foldicrs ree 
warded, &c. July 4, returns over Tver, 
Tula, Valdai, Vithnei-Volotthek, and 
Novgorod, to Zarfkoe Selo, where the ar- 
Yives the arith. 12th, the new built 
town-fchool at Riga, called the Lyceum, 
folemnly dedicated. Aug. s, Bulgakoff, 
her ambaffador at the Ottoman Porte, 1s 
imprifoned in the Seven Towers, contrary 
to the law of nations, which the Emprefs 
takes as a public declaration of war. 21ft, 
the Turkith fleet, at Orchakof, attack 
the Ruffian frigate Skorui, and the floop 
Bitingi, but was repulfed and put to 
flight by the bravery of the latter. Many 
fignal advantages are gained over the 
Turks; feveral public fchcols founded in 
various parts cf the empire between this 
and the Auguit following, in which 
time the war breaks out with Sweden. 

; 3738..Aug- 
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1798. Auguh 12, in the expedition 
beyond the Kuban, the Ruffian troops 
entirely routed a company of 4coo Aru- 
tayans and Abafinians ; 800 of the ene- 
my were flain, and five villages dettroyed. 
rth, furrender of the Turkifh fortrefs 
of Dubitfha. 18th, the Turks made a 
violent fortie from Otchakof, but were 
repulfed by the Ruffian yagers, and, after 
a battle of four hours, were driven back 
with the lofs of soomen. 23d, a fierce 
battle was fought between the RuMfian 
troops and the Sacubanians, in which the 
latter loft 1000 men. The Ruffian fleet 
keeps tne Swedith blocked up in Svea- 
borg, ever fince the battle of July 6. 
The Swedith army leaves the Ruflian ter- 
ritory in Finland. September 18, fur- 
render of the town and fortrefs of Chor- 
yin, with the garrifon of zooo men, 
153 Cannon, rg mortars, and much am- 
munition, r9th—zgth, a fmall Ruffian 
{quadron from tie fleet at Sevaftopoi, 
cruifing along the coaft of Anatoiia, de- 
ftroys many of the enemy’s veffels, pre- 
vents the tranfport of the Turkith 
troops, and returns with great bocty. 
zoth, Ufienier Shamanachin, chief of the 
Bhheduchovians, was, on his petition, 
admitted a fubje&t of Rufa. 26th, a 
numerous heft of Kubanians and Turks 
were beat on the river Ubin, with the 
lofs of 1500 men. Nevember 7, Prince 
Potemkin, at the head of his Coffaks, 
takes the ifland Berefan, with many pri- 
foners, and much ammunition. Decem- 
ber 6th, the town and fortrefs of Or- 
chakof taken by Prince Potemkin Tav- 
titthefkoi; gsi0 of the enemy were 
kilied, gooo taken prifoners, 180 fland- 
ards, 210 cannons and mortars. ‘Lhe 
whole of the mhabitants taken prifoners 
amounted to 25,000 perfons; the Ruf- 
fians loft 956 killed and 1824 wounded. 
December 19, General Kamenfkoy gains 
confiderable advantage over the Turks 
near Gangur. 

i729. April 16th, Colonel Rimfkoy 
Korfakcf ® furrounded by the Turks, 
who are beat with great flauchter by 
Lieutenant General Ven Derfelden. 
t7th—28th, fome Ruffian cruizers from 
Scvaftopol effected a landing on Cape 
Karakaiman, burnt 6 mo!ques, and car- 
ried off great booty. 2oth, Lieutenant 
General Derfelden drives the Turks 
from Galatth, gains a complete victory, 
kiils 2000, takes 1500 prifoners, with 
the Serafkier Ibrahim Patha, and rhe 
whole camp. Several fkirmithes be- 
tween the Ruffians and Swedes in Fin- 
land, always to the advantage of the 


former. May 3rft, vittory over the 
Swedes. June sth, Sulkof taken from 
the Swedes, and Fort St. Michael on 
the 8th. July rsth, Admiral Tchitcha- 
gott engages the Swedifh fleet under 
command of the Duke of Sudermania; 
no fhip loft on either fide. ark, battle 
of Fokthany, to the great lofs of the 
Turks. Fokfhany taken. Augutt 13th, 
the Ruffian galley-fleet fights the Swed- 
ith feet under Count Ehren{chwerdr, 
the former takes a frigate and 5 other 
fhips, and 2000 prifoners. Auguft 2rft, 
another fea-fight; Prince Naffau Siegen 
makes good his landing of the Ruffian 
troops, in fight of the King of Sweden, 
at the head of his army. September 7th, 
Prince Repnin attacks the Seratkier Haf- 
fan Peatha near the river Selcfka, and 
takes his whole camp. rith, Count 
Suvoroff and Prince of Saxe Cobourg 
engage, near the river Kymnik, the grand 
Turkith army of between 90 and 100,000 
men, and gain a complete victory ; trom 
which Count Suvoroff bears the furname 
Kynmkfkoi. 4th, the Ruffian troops 
under Major General Ribbas take the 
Turkith citadel Chodfhabey, in the fight 
of the whole of the enemy’s feet. 30rh, 
the fortrefs Palanka being taken, the 
town of Belgorod or Akermann furren- 
ders to Prince Potemkin Tavritfichei. 
November gth, the town and caftle of 
Lender fubmit at difcretion to the fame 
commander. 

1790. April 24, General Numfen 
gains a victory near’ Memel. May 2d, 
a fea-fight off Reval, in which the Rufs 
fians take the Prince Charles, of 64 gutis, 
from the Swedes, in which engagement 
thofe two gallant Englith officers, 9 
tains Trevennen and Denifon were kill- 
ed. 23d, the fleet under Vice Admiral 
Crufe engages the Swedith fleet near the 
ifland S:fkar, in the Gulph of Finland, 
without any advantage on either fide, 
though they fought the whole day. 24th, 
the aSlion at Savataipala, when the 
Swedes are forced to fly. June 6th, the 
Swedes defeated by Major Buxhevden, 
ov the ifand Uranfari. June 22d, the 
whole Swedilh fleet, commanded by the 
Duke of Sudermania, entirely defeated 
by Admiral Tchitthagoff and the Prince 
of Naffau Sicgen; on this occafion 5000 
prifoners were taken, amongft whom 
were the centre-admiral and 200 officers. 
2th, General Denifoff defeats the Swedes 
near ‘Davidoff. July 9, Adimral Ufha- 
koff obtains a viétory over the Turkifh 
fleet commanded hy the Capudan Pafha, 
at the mouth of the Straits of-Yenikalt. 
Augu 
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Auguft 3d, peace was concluded with 
Sweden, without the mediation of any 
other power. Auguft 28th, 29th, an 
engagement on the Euxine, not far from 
Chodihabey, between the Ruffian Admi, 
ral Uikakoff, and the Capudan Pafha; 
when the principal Turkith thip, of 80 
guns, was burnt, one of 7o guns and 
three others takeAt, the Admiral Said 
Bey being made prifoner, and another 
fhip funk, the reft made off. September 
goth, a great victory obtained over the 
Turks by General Germann, with much 
flaugiter, the Serafkier Batal Bey and 
the whole camp taken. Oétober 18th, 
Kilia furrenders to Major Ribbas. No- 
vember 6th, 7th, the fortrefs Culttha 
and the Turkith flotilla taken. Decem- 
ber 11th, the important fortrefs of If- 
mail, after a ftorming for feven hours 
without inrermiffion, furrenders to Count 
Suvorof Kymnikfkoi, with the garrifon 
of 42,000 men, 30,316 were flain on the 
f{pot, 2000 died of their wounds, gooo 
taken prifoners, 265 pieces of cannon, 
an incredible ftore of ammunition, &c. 
The Rufiians loft only 1815 killed, and 
2450 wounded.: 

1791. March 2th 31ft, the cam- 
paign opened by the troops under the 
command of Prince Potemkin Tavritthe- 
fkot, not far from Brailof, when the 
‘Turks were defeated in feveral battles, 
in which they loft upwards of 4000 men. 
June sth, the troops under General 
Golenitfhef Kutufoff, near Tulttha, 
drove the Turks beyond the Danube, 
and at Babada entirely routed a body of 
15,000 men, of whom 1s0o were left 
dead upon the place. 22d, the fortrefs 
Anap was taken by ftorm, when the 
whole garrifon, confifting of 25,000 men, 
were put to the fword, excepting 1000 
who were taken prifoners. 28th, the 
oe under the command of Prince 

epnin attacked the Turkifh army, 
confifting of near 80,000 men, command. 
ed by the Grand Vizir Yuffuf Patha, 
8 Pathas, 2 Tartar Sultans, and 2 Beys 
of Anatolia, and after a bloody battle of 
fix hours entirely routed them; so000 
Turks were killed in their flight. June 
28th,-Sudfkuk Kale taken. July 3:ft, 
Admiral Ufhakoff beats the Turkith 
fleet on the coafts of Rumelia. 3:f, 
the General in Chief, Prince Reprin, 
and the Grand Vizir, Yuffuf Patha, con- 
clude and fign the preliminary articles of 
peace between the Ruffian empire and 
the Ottoman Porte ; by which the Dnief- 
ter is made the boundary of the two em. 
pites, with the ceffion of the countries 





(Sup. 


lying between the Bog and the Dniefter 
to Ruffia. Auguft 15th, 16th, at Pill. 
nitz, near Drefden, a Congrefs was held 
by the Emperor of Germany, the King 
of Pruffia, the Elector of Saxony, the 
Count d’ Artois, &c. &c. &c. 

It would be impoffible here to do juf- 
tice to the charaéter of this extraordinary 
fovereign. Born with ftrong natural ca- 
pacitics, fhe had negleéted no means of 
their improvement; and, from the mo- 
ment fhe afcended the throne, fhe feems 
to have devoted her talents to the im- 
provement and profperity of her empire. 
In the bufinefs of government her in- 
duftry and application are almoft unex- 
ampled; while her minifters difcharged 
the routine of their feveral departments, 
fhe was confulting the more arduous exi- 
gencies of both domeftic and foreign con- 
cerns. Her time of rifing was generally 
between five and fix in the morning, 
and, in the long winters of that climate, 
fhe was ufually at bufinefs three or four 
hours before day-break. She was not: 
lefs temperate than induftrious ; fhe ufu- 


ally fat down to dinner at one ; never 


remained long at table; and her time of 
going to reft was about ten at night. 
The uncommon evennefs of her temper 
may, perhaps, be attributed in a great 
meafure to the regularity and temperance 
of her life. Her perfpicacity was fuch, 
that fhe was feldom miftaken in perfons 
almoft at their firft appearance. So me- 
thodical was fhe in the diftribution of 
her time, that amid the various cares of 
adminiftration, the great benefits fhe was 
contriving and beftowing on her vaft em- 
pire, it was not one of the leaft thar 
fhe could allot fo much of it to the edu- 
cation of her grand-children. All ma- 
nifeftoes and ftate papers were of her 
original compofition. She encouraged 
induftry ; fhe liberally rewarded merit; 
fhe invited arts and talents from every 
foreign nation, to improve and adorn her 
own extenfive empire. She was the mu- 
nificent patronefs of literature in every 
country of Europe; fhe maintained the 
fecurity of her fubjeéts by an impartial 
adminiftration of juftice; fhe convoked 
deputics from all the provinces of the 
empire to prepare a rational and uniform 
code of laws, the inftruétions for which, 
being a very thick folio, is not only of 
her own compofition, but entirely in her 
own hand-writing; and what above all 
is worthy of being remembered to her 
rt ice | honour, fhe granted many 
franchifes to the peafants on her own 
demefnes ; fhe ordained that all caufes 
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tetween noblemen and their vaffals 
fhould be tried before tribunals compofed 
of both thefe orders; and fhe directed 
her whole fyftem of internal policy toa 
gradual, but complete and univerfal, 
emancipation of the Ruffian peafantry. 
No examples have happened tn her reign 
of a wanton and cruel abufe of abfolute 
authority for the oppreffion of indivi- 
duals. If fhe had ambition, it was the 
ambition of a truly great and elevated 
mind, Confcious of that dignity, no one 
ever more defpiled the empty arts of adu- 
lation ; and when Diderot, purting him- 
felf into a tranfport of French extafy, 
in admiration of the grandeur and di- 
menfions of her palace, thought to flatter 
her by adding: ** Ah, madame! mais fi 
le palais avoir affez de largeur pour con- 
tenir teus les heureux qu’a fait fon pof- 
feffeur !’’ She received it with indigna- 
tion, and it coft him her favour for ever. 
Sae afpired not only to the fame of vic- 
tory and conqueft, but to the more folid 
and innocent glory of founding laws, of 
patronifing letters, of diffufing induftry, 
civilization, and opulence, throughout her 
valt dominions. Her empire was flou- 
rifhing at home; her arms were viétori- 
ous, and her name formidable abread. 
She may, in a general point of view, be 
regarded as a model for ambitious princes. 
She pefformed all the duties which the 
morality of ambition prefcribes ; fhe both 
improved and extended her empire. 

{f we try her conduét by the purer 
code of reafon and humanity, even with 
all the indulgence due to the frailties of 
our common “nature, to the allurements 
of fupreme authority, and to the fafcina- 
tions of martial glory, the moft partial 
friends to her memory will not provoke 
a dangerous fcrutiny by indifcreet enco- 
miums on her cxemplary conduét in thofe 
particulars. A prudent panegyrift will 
dwell lightly on the fieps by which the 
mounted the throne. The only pallia- 
tion of that meafure, which the moft 
friendly ingenuity can fuggeft, will be 
derived from the weaknels and impru- 
dence of her hufband, from the evils that 
might have arifen to the empire from his 
Injudicious adminiftration, involving an 
immenfity ot mifchief to fo large a por- 
tion of the human race, and trom the 
frequent ufurpations to which the Ruf- 
fans had in a manner been habituated 
fince the death of Peter the Great. He 
might urge too, that the court of Peterf- 
burgh, with a fpecious exterior of Euro- 
Pean manners, has ftili a ftrong taint of 
fiatic barbarifm, where a fettled and 


invariable order of fucceffion to the 
crown does not impofe filence on the ame 
bitious claim of rival princes. But there 
are fome aéts, at the recital of which we 
fhould fhudder, even if the fcene were 
laid in the empire of Morocco. The 
dark myfterious fate of Prince Ivan, in 
1765, can never be obliterated from the 
annals of her reign; and if a no lefs dif- 
mal tragedy in 1775 does not yet fully 
the page of hiftory, it is recorded in in- 
delible characters in many a feeling heart. 
The blood {pilt in the long conceived 
{cheme of expelling the Turks from Eu- 
rope, and re-eftablifhing the eaftern em- 
pire in the perfon of another Conftan- 
tine, will not be expiated in the eyes of 
humanity by the gigantic magnificence 
of the project. Above all, the wound 
infliéted on the principle of national in- 
dependence through the fides of Poland ; 
the diffentions and civil wars induftri- 
oufly fomented in that unhappy kingdom 
for a period of thirty years; the horrible 
maffacres which attended its final fubju- 
gation, and the impious mockery of re- 
turning folemn thanks to heaven for the 
fuccefs of fuch atrocious crimes, will be 
a foul and indelible ftain upon the me- 
mory of Catherine. If ever the fatal 
practice of dilmemberment and partis 
tion fhall prevail to fuch an extent as to 
deftroy the whole fecurity of European 
nations, it will not be forgotten that 
Catherine IJ. gave the firft example in 
modern times, of blotting a great king- 
dom out of the lift of independent ftates. 
Her conduct during the prefent war, 
has, in a political view, been highly 
honourable to her great talents, and, in 
a moral view, has been fuch as the allied 
powers, at leaft, have no right to blame. 
She has kept the Turks frem falling 
upon Aufiria, prevented a confederacy 
from taking place in the north, kept 
Sweden and Pruiilia in awe, and extir- 
pated the devoted Poles. Her policy was 
to exhauft her rivals, and to place her- 
felf in that fituation which England once 
enjoyed, of being the umpire of the 
European ftates; and as to fidelity and 
honour, fhe has been as faithful to her 


allies as they have been to their profefi- 


ed common caule, and to their pretended 
general object. They purfued their fup- 
pofed intereft at the expence of their 
profeffions and engagements, and fhe 
did no more. ‘ The princes of Europe, 
(fays Mr. Burke) were eafily led to con- 
fider the flames that. were con‘uming 
France, not as a warning to protect 
their own buildings, but as a happy oc- 
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CASION FOR PILLAGING THER GOODS, 
AND FOR CARRYING OFF THE MA- 
TERIALS OF THEIR NEIGHBOUR'S 
HOUSE.” * Some fought an acceffion of 
frrength ai the expence of France; fome 
at the expence of each other; fome at 
the expence of third parties.” “ THERE 
COULD BE NO TIE CF HONOUR IN 
A SOCIETY FOR PILLAGE!” Letters 
on a peace, &c. page 146, 148, 149. Such 
a picture, drawn by the hand of a great 
mafter, we fhal] not prefume to deface 
by any touch of ours.—Eneland, under 
pretence of refloring order in France, 
aimed at the acquifition of Dunkirk and 
the colonies, Auftria, with the fame 
profeiiions, at the conqueft of Flanders 
and Aiface. The Emprefs of Ruffia, 
becaufe fhe was too remote to make 
conquefts from France, plotted and per- 
petrated the robbery of Puland, and 
confulted the intereft of her amoition 
and her greatnefs by encouraging her 
moft formidable rivals to wafte and ex- 
haut their ftrength. The motives were 
fimilar, the conduét was of the fame fort, 
the morality was equal, and the con. 
fummate fkill and mafterly policy“of the 
Emprefs Catherine nave vindicated the 
fuperiority of her exalted genius, above 
the puny intriguers, to whom in this cri- 
fis of tne fate of Europe, heaven, for 
the punifhment of our offences, has com- 
mitted the management of the affairs of 
nations. She was more politic than her 
allies, and as honeft. 
Catherine I]. after a reign of 34 years, 
during all which time fhe enjoyed an 
Uninterrupted flow ¢f excellent health, 
complained, on the gth of November, 
O. S. towards the evening, of fome flight 
pain in the bowels, which ufually accom- 
panied a gentle diarrheea to which the 
was cecaficnally fubjeét, and which the 
regarded, with much reafon, as a princi- 
pal caufe of her continual health. Next 
morning, November sth, O.S. her prin- 
.ipal femme de chambre, Maria Savifhna, 
made the ufual inquiries concerning her 
Majefty’s health, and how fhe had paffed 
the night, when Catherine affured her 
that fhe never was better, nor had ever 
enjoyed a more found repofe, deiiring, 
as the lay yet in bed, to know what fort 
of weather reigned abroad; and being 
anfwered, a gentle froft of two degrees, 
with fnow, her Majefty exciaimed, that 
fie could have almoft divined that to be 
the cafe, as fhe commonly flepr bef in 
frofty weather. The Emprefs being 
got up and dreffed, went into her cabi. 





net, after drinking a dith of coffee, to 
pafs fome time, according to her conftant 
cuftom, in writing, till the hour of the 
arrival of her minitters to tranfaé buff. 
nefs. Absut ten o’clock in the iorenoon, 
the firft valet de chambre Zachari, being 
returned from executing a little com- 
miffion on which he had been fent (with 
papers to prince Zuboff, grand matter 
of the artillery, &c.), not finding her 
Metefty in her cabinet, after waiting an 
unulual time for her coming out of her 
mo private clofet, in an inner room, 
opened the door, as if to go through the 
large chamber in which it ftood, in one 
corner, within a kind of venetian tent, 
was furprized to fee her Majefty’s feet 
fticking out of the clofet door, having 
apparently been ftruck with the fit of 
apoplexy that killed her, whilft feared 
on the ftcol within, and flipt down from 
it in this pofition, as her vody was found 
lying between that and the wail, while 
her feet, as faid above, pufhed open the 
door and appeared without.. She lan- 
guifhed till about ren at night on the 6th, 
when fhe expired, without having fhewn 
the leat fign of fenfibility from the 
moment of the accident. On opening 
her head, a {mall blood-veffel was iound 
burft, the immediate caufe of her death. 
The faculty, proceeding to open the 
corpfe, found a couple of {mall gall ftones 
in the gall biadder, but which could have 
had little fhare in the death of the Em- 
prefs. 

Some were of opinion that fhe only 
fainted on the ftool, and that the blood 
veffel was burft by the fall_—But fuch 
a fuppofition feemed to the reft unnece!- 
fary, as an «xtravatation of blood 1s com- 
mon in apoplexies. 

The day following the new Emperor 
made his public entry into St. Peter!- 
burgh, amidft the acclamations of all 
ranks of people. What meafures may 
be purfued by a Prince whofe talents 
have never yet, at the age of 42, been 
called forth either in the cabinet or the 
field, on coming fuddenly from retreat 
and filence into the difpofal of the trea- 
fures and power of that immenfe emprie, 
it is impoffible at prefent to divine ; but 
from the general charaéter of Pavi. 


‘PErROVITCH, it may be prefumed tnat 


he will take that part in the prefent 
crifis which will be moft favourabie to 
the caufe of humanity, by offering his 
mediation te the bellhzerent powers, for 
putting a ftop to the horrid ravages © 
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A : 
COMPARISON 


BETWEEN THE 


ANCIENT AND MODERN STYLES OF MUSIC, 


IN WHICH THE 


Merits and Demerits of each are refpectively pointed out. 


SINCE the great revolution in inftru- 
mental mufic, it has been tco much 
the cuftom in Engiand for mufical ama- 
teurs to be prejudiced in favour of one of 
the two ftyles, either the ancient or the 
modern, and to reprobate the other. 
They do this as though the encourage- 
ment of both ftyles muft neceffarily in- 
terfere, or that the one could not poffibly 
flourifh without the extinétion of the 
other. By the new ftyle or fpecies of 
compofition here alluded to, is meant 
that of the modern fymphony, in which 
ftring and wind inftruments are mixed 
together, and that of the folo-concerto, 
concertante, &c. as oppofed to the an- 
cient ftvle of overtures on Lully’s plan, 
and of full concertos with repieno parts 
for ftring inftruments exclufively. This 
revolution in mufic feems to have been 
chiefly occafioned by a more general 
knowledge of the powers and effects of 
wind inftruments. 

The partial attachment of amateurs 
to one ftyle has, perhaps, been too 
much countenanced by the managers of 
the principal fubfcription concerts in 
London, who always adhere entirely ei- 
ther to the ancient or the modern ftyle, 
and do not admit of a mixture of both. 
On fuch condué&t I cannot but remark, 
that if the managers of the Concert of 
Ancient Mufic with to ditccuntenance 
the modern ftyle of compofition, and to 
encourage the ancient, by fuffering no 
piece of mufic to be performed that has 
not been compofed within a_ limited 
number of years, they entirely fruftrate 
their own defign. What compofer, how- 
€éver, attached to, or capable of writ- 
ing in the ancient ftyle (of which there 
are doubtlefs many in the metropolis) 
can have the leaft encouragement to do 
fo, whilft his works mutt neceffariiy be 
rejeéted at boththe above mentioned con- 
certs ; at thofe of modern mufic, on ac-’ 
count of its antique ftyle, and at thofe 
of ancient mufic, becaufe recently com~ 


pofed. Such mufic, however excellent,’ 


can, therefore, only be performed at the 

inferior concerts, or at benefits. In 

thefe the profiting parties always find it 
Sup. to MoxtTHLy Maa. Vol. II. 





their intereft to blend the two ftyles to- 
gether, with a view to accommodate all 
taftes. They take efpecial care to pre- 
fent the votaries of each ftyle with a few 
pieces adapted to their feveral taftes, 
without regard to the other pieces ; and, 
in confequence, produce, by this variety 
and contraft, much greater fatisfa€tion to 
nine-tenths of the audience. 

With regard to the votaries of the two 
ftyles, I have always obferved that elderly 
people are generally the moft attached to 
the ancient, and yourg people to the 
modern mufic. The reafon for which, 
the former will, perhaps, affert to be 
obvious, and that ain of experience 
and mature judgment will naturally pre- 
fer the good folid harmony of the an- 
cient fyitem to the light and trifling 
mufic of the new. 

Perhaps, however, there may be other 
reafons for this preference, at leaft equally 
obvious. People who have been long ac- 
cuftomed or confined to a particular fyftem 
(as elderly people muft formerly have 
been), efpecially if they are performers, 
find the modern mufic more difficult in 
its execution from the mere zovelty of the 
ftyle, and the rapidity with which its 
allegros and preftos are required to be 
performed. Thorough bafs players, who 
have been chiefly ufed to the works of old 
authors, object to the reiterated quavers 
on the fame note, frequently introduced 
iy the modern fymphonies, it being 
more difficult to read them and to di- 
ftinguifh one bar from another. Tenor 
players alfo, who were barely qualified 
to amufe themfelves with the perform- 
ance of the works of Corelli, Geminiani, 
Handel, &c. in which that inftrument 
has always the leaft to execute, find in 
modern mufic that it is frequently made 
of equal confequence with the other in- 
ftruments, and requires, therefore, much 
the fame degree of execution and atten- 
tion. 

Another difficulty to performers of 
moderate abilities occurs in modern mu- 
fic, in the want of repieno parts. Fore 
merly if a good leading firft and fecond 
violin, and principal bals, could be pro- 
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cured, very indifferent players were 
competent to make a the reft of the 
orcheftra, the principal parts being ge- 
nerally played fingle, whilft the repte- 
nos were doubled, or even trebled. -In 
modern mufic, however, all the violins 
and baffles are generally obliged to take 
principal parts. Amateurs, therefore, 
who have applied to mufic as a fecondary 
amufement, and as fuch have nor fpent 
the greater part of their leifure in the 
practice of it, neverthelefs find them- 
felves at a lofs, and are difconcerted in 
not being able to fupport their parts fo 
well in modern pieces as they did in the 
ancient. 

But though modern mufic, for thefe 
reafons, may not be fo greatly enjoyed, 
yet furely it by no means follows that it is 
tnferior either in its kind or quality, e- 
fpecially finee the apparent difficulties of 
it are not found to be fo great as to occa- 
fion any deficiency of good | performers. 
Fhofe who have principally applied 
themfelves to modern mufic, find it, 7 
fome refpeés, eaher to perform than the 
repieno parts of the old concertos, 
wherein great accuracy 1s ‘required in 
counting the refts, and keeping the time 
in adagios, fugues, Sc. 

Inftead, however, of attempting to 
determine which of the two ftyles is the 
beft, or the moft rational, I -fhall fubjoin 
a few thoughts on the merits and deme- 
rits of each. 

The ANcIENT Music, in all the 
elaffic authors, abounds with fine har- 
mony, fimple melody, and with good 
and natural modulation. The melody 
is, however, frequently not confined, as 
in modern mufic, to a fingle part, to 
which the others are mere accompani- 
ments, but difperfed throughout all the 
parts. The fecond violin part is nearly 
as airy and of as much :confequence as 
the firft. The bafs fometimes (parti- 
cularly in Corelli) is of as much or more 
confequence than either of the violins ; 
confequently, — a firft violin per- 
former may find lefs air in the ancient 
than in modern mufic, yet the other per- 
formers will find more ; and to an audi- 
ence, who judge of the effect from the 
whole, there will, perhaps (in many 
Pieces that may be feleéted), feem to be 
as much air in the ancient ftyle as in 
the modern. The ancient compofers 
were alfo, in general, very correét and 
accurate in their compofitions, particu- 
larly with regard to the avoiding of con- 
fecutive fifths and eighths, and in attend- 


ing to uniformity of metre in every 
firain. 


The demerits of the ancient mufic 
feem to proceed from the author fre. 
quently being content with mere cor. 
reétnefs of compofition, and adherip 
clofely to the fubjeét, without regard to 
light and fhade, or to what is underftood 
by modern amateurs, under the general 
denomination of effec?. Many entire 
movements (and fometimes whole pieces) 
of ancient compofers, have not a fingle 
piano marked in them. There is alfo, 
from the fame caufe, fometimes a bar. 
rennefs of air or melody. They appear 
to have frequently thought it fufficiene 
that their works fhould poffefs good har- 
mony and claffical accuracy, and ftand 
the teft of theoretical examination. This, 
however, at beft, is but negative praife, 
The fame merits might exift without 
melody being much attended to; melody 
being, indeed, of a mere arbitrary na- 
ture, cannot be fubjeéted to thofe me. 
chanical rules of criticifm by which 
harmony is judged. On thefe accounts 
many ancient pieces, in which all the 
rules of compofition are more ftriély 
obferved than in many modern pieces, 
prove dry and uninterefting, and totally 
devoid of tafte and effeét. 

If in modern mufic harmony be not 
fo much attended to, nor made fo effen- 
tial a requifite as in the ancient, yet 
melody is certainly more regarded, and 
rendered more diftinét, from its being 
generally confined tu the uppermoft pait 
in the compofition. Though the air 1s 
frequently divided among the different 
parts, as in the ancient ftyle, and is not 
always engroffed by the firft violin or 
leading part, ftill whichever part pof- 
feffes the air, or pro tempore takes the 
kad, that part for the time is ufually the 
upper one. This certainly renders the 
air the more predominant and intelligible 
than where it is inclofed, if I may fo 
fpeak, between accompaniments. 

Greater attention is alfo generally paid 
by modern compofers to contraft and 
effect. Thefe they produce, partly by 
the more general ah of pianos and fortes, 
and the introduétion of the cre/cendo and 
diminuende, and partly by the intro- 
duétion of a greater variety of initru- 
ments than were in common ufe among 
the ancients. Wind inftruments, in par- 
ticular, which are now in general ule, 
were formerly never introduced, except 
in theatrical accompaniments. In refpett 
to modulation, it feems, at the prefent 
period, to be quite as much, if not more; 
attended to than it was formerly. Many 


new effeéts in modern mufic are almoft 
folely 
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folely produced by due attention to mo- 
dulation. The fafhionable compofers, 
Hayon and PLEYEL, by avoiding ac- 
cafionally the regular and: ftudied unifor- 
mity of modulation and ftyle, which has 
been generally adopted.by moft of their 
predeceffors, have: certainly attained. far 
more originality and greater variety. 

In Chamber Mufie, the moderns have 
likewife, by the introduétion of quar- 
tettos, quintettos, &c. made confiderable 
improvement. ‘The ancients had chiefly 
confined themfelves, in this fpecies of 
mufic, to trios for two violins and a bafs. 
Thefe, though complete in themfelves, 
have yet been greatly improved by the 
addition of a tenor. ‘This latter inftru- 
ment fills up the harmony without 
double ftops, which have generally a bad 
effect, from the neceffity of ufing open 
firings, and the difficulty of ftopping 
them in time. It moreover gives an op- 
portunity for one of the parts to.reft oc- 
cafionally for a few bars, by which 
means a much greater contraft can be at- 
tained than with fewer inftruments. 

Moperw Music certainly alfo has its 
fhare of demerits. As too much atten- 
tion is fometimes paid to harmony in the 
ancient mufic, to the negleét of melody 
and contraft, fo in the modern too much 
attention is frequently paid to air and 
contraft, to the neglect of harmony, and 
fometimes of modulation. Harmony and 
melody are effential ta all good mujfic, as 
well as modulation and contrafi If the 
pieces be not very fhort, none of thefe 
effentials ought to be particularly re- 
garded, to the exclufion of the others, 
except, however, in cafes where, to vary 
the ftyle, any of them-may be~ made to 
predominate occafionally. 

_ Another fault of modern compofition 
iss that the ftrains are frequently much 
100 long and tedious. On this account 
much mufic, in° which no other fault 
can be found, is thrown away upon an 
audience, and which, if properly ma- 
naged, might have given pleafure, and 
excited attention throughout. Though 
Many ancient pieces may alfo be thought 
too long, yet their length is generally 
occafioned by the zumber of the ftrains 
of which they confit. Thefe fucceeding 
each other in different meafures and de- 
grees of time, prevent the tedioufnefs 
occafioned by a dngle {train or movement 
Protraéted toa great length. This fault, 
in the length of the ftrains in modern 
mufic, occurs the moft frequently in folo 
Concertos, in which the body of the 
Compofition may be confidered as a mere 
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vehicle for conveying particular paffages 
that are intended to exhibit the execution 
and dexterity of the.performer. In thefe 
folos, many. paufes are introduced to give 
him an opportunity, of fhowing cif in an 
ad libitum cadence, which (though gene. 
rally, unconnected with the tubjcét of the 
piece) ts frequently the only part attends 
ed to by the audience. Thefe cadences 
are: alfa conftantly introduced by a very 
full noify paflage, feeming to announce 
to the audience what is to follow, and in- 
duce them to rejume their attention to 
the mufic. 

Among the demerits of modern mufic 
may alfo be reckoned the too great exten. 
fion of the compafs of the violoncello, 
tenor, and violin. Tine former of thefe 
is too frequently made to encroach on the 
fcale of the tenor, which not pofleffing 
the capacity of extending its {cale down. 
wards, into that of the violoncello, is 
made to encroach in its turn on the feale 
of the violin; which latter inftrument, 
having no fuperior, whofe province it 
may encroach on, is at liberty /to range 
to an unlimited height, or finds no other 
boundary than the bridge.—Were, hows 
ever, firfi-rate performers and profeffors 
only to avail themfelves of this extenfion 
of compais, and were even they to be 
more {paring in the practice of it, this 
objection would, perhaps, in fome des 
gree, fall tothe ground. In ¢err hands 
it muft be allowed, that novel and fur~ 
prifing, as. well as pleafing effeéts, may 
be occafionally produced by the praétice ; 
but unfortunately almoft every inferior 
performer and amateur aims at the fame 
extent of compais, and unwifely neg- 
leéts the natural fcale and ufeful compafs 
of the inftrument. 

Having mentioned CONTRAST as 
one of the principal requifites in a piece 
of mufic, it may here be obferved, that 
by blending or chequering the ancient and 
ihe modern flyles in one performance, the 
effe& of each of them will be improved. 
A piece of ancient mufic, in which the 
harmony chiefly predominates, will cer- 
tainly be heard with double pleafure by 
all lovers of harmony, immediately after 
a modern piece, in which the harmony 
is fubordinate to the meledy. In like 
manner, a good modern piece will feem 
to have a greater degree of brilliancy, 
and appear to greater advantage, after 
one in which claffical accuracy 1s more 
attended to than general cffect. By ad- 
hering, therefore, as 1s fo much the pree 
fent practice, to one particular ftyle, to 
the total exclufion of the other, the very 
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obvious advantages of CONTRAST are 
injudicioufly abandoned. 

I alfo cannot help thinking that mo- 
dern amateurs are far more tenacious of 
the old ftyle of writing than the com- 
pofers themfelves would have been, had 
the modern ftyle been introduced in their 
days. 

The modern ftyle of compofition was 
principally brought about by the ufe of 
wind inftruments, of which the ancients 
had not experienced the good effeéts, 
and were alfo probably prejudiced againft 
them. The great Scarlatti declared to 
Haffe, on the latter defiring to intro- 
duce Quant, the flute-player, to him, 
(as related by Dr. BuRNEy, in his 
German Tour) that he bated wind in- 
ftruments, as being ever in tune. In 
this affertion he might probably at 
that period have been right, from 
the then imperfeétion of thofe inftru- 
ments; but, as great improvements have 
Jately been made by means of additional 
keys, &c. the objection no longer holds 
good. 

Amongft the firft that introduced wind 
inftruments in overtures, concertos, &c. 
were Handel and Martini, fo far they 
were innovators; ftring inftruments be- 
ing chiefly ufed before their time. Moré 
modern compofers have, however, much 
improved the mode of introducing them, 
which is no difparagement to Handel, 
&c. becaufe it is quite as meritorious 
for one perfon fuccefsfully to introduce 
a new fyftem, as it can be for others to 
improve upon it. Neither can it, I 
think, be doubted, that had Handel and 
Martini lived and enjoyed their faculties 
a few years longer, but that they would 
themfelves in fome meafure have altered 
their ftyle, and conformed to that of the 
modern f{ymphony. 

The firft compofers of thefe fympho- 
nies obferved, and with reafon, that hold- 
ing notes or paffages in the cantabile 
fiyle were beit calculated for wind in- 
ftruments, to which they accordingly 
applied them, leaving difficult paffages 
to be executed by ftring inftruments. In 
the generality cf Handel’s overtures the 
hautboy parts are mere duplicates of 
thofe of the violin, without regard to 
the compafs of the inftrumenr, or the 
difficulty of executing many paffages on 
it. The folo paffages in the overtures 
of Efther and Juftin were evidently at 
firft compofed as harpfichord paffages *, 





* The harpichord and the organ appear 
indeed, to have been the only infirument 
Handel ferfea/y uNderfigod, or, at leatt, ex- 


The firft inventor of the ftyle of the 
modern fymphony is faid to be Richter, 
whofe compofitions being more {cientific 
than thofe of the generality of his im. 
mediate fucceffors (the laft ftrains of 
many of them being fhort fugues) are 
therefore more pleafing to connoifeurs, 
Mufic, however, is capable of being fo 
conftructed, as to give pleafure to people 
in general. Perhaps the proper teft of 
excellence in this art fhould not be, thar 
it affords pleafure to profeffors and con- 
noiffeurs only, but to the greatcft num- 
ber of amateuts indifcriminately taken. 
As we are therefore obliged to Richter 
for the zzvention of this ftyle, fo we are, 
perhaps, much obliged to others for the 
improvement of it. To Stamitz, the 
elder, we are indebted for the introduc. 
tion of the crefcendo and diminuendo, 
the effeéts of which are fo wonderfully 
ftriking in modern mufic. The forte, 
piano, and even fortifimo and pianiffimo, 
had been long before in ule, yet the re- 
gular, and almoft imperceptible grada. 
tion from the one to the other, had not 
been difcovered. That this invention of 





celled in the praétice of: many of his fiddle 
paffages lie very aukwardly for the hand, and 
difficult to be taken without frequent and 
unnatural fhiftings. The French horns alfoy 
in the fugue of the overture in Sampfon, are 
made to execute the fame kind of paffages as 
the violins and tenor, though in the highett 
and moft difficult key for the inftrument. 

It is faid of Handel, that when he fat at 
the harpfichord in a modern fymphony (in 
the latter part of his life) he ufed to ridicule 
the reiterated quavers on the fame note in 
the bafs, for feveral bars together, faying, 
“ Now D is trumps, now A is trumps, 
&ec.—But however unmeaning this repeti- 
tion of the fame notes may appear in them- 
elves, and independent of the variety of 
harmony that is ufually made thereon by the 
other parts, it cannot poffibly be more un- 
meaning than a long holding note for feveral 
bars, which frequently occurs in the ancient 
mufic. The faét is, that thefe reiterated 
quavers in the bafs, and femiquavers in the 
violin parts, were introduced after wind in- 
{truments came into ufe, and merely for the 
fake of variety and additional brilliancy. 
Reiterated femiquavers in the fiddle parts 
are, therefore, generally accompanied with 
plain or holding notes in unifon in the haut- 
boy parts, and repeated quavers in the bafs, 
by long or holding notes in unifon in the 
horn or baffocn parts; by which means a 
new effect is introduced, and the wind and 
firing inftruments are kept diftinét from 
each other, while each plays in the fiyle pe- 
culiar to itfelf, 


Stamitz 








Vol. If] 


Stamitz is univerfally allowed to be a 
great Improvement, is evident from the 
fact of almoft all his fucceffors availing 
themfelves of it in their compofitions, 
and particularly in the Italian opera, 
It has alfo: been introduced, and with 
very great effect, in the laft movement 
but one of Handel's fifth grand concerto, 
where, immediately after a full clofe, 
the violins and baffes fet off pian:/imo, 
and gradually increafe to the extreme 
fortijimo. The improvement of | this 
peffage by thefe means is fo ftriking and 
obvious, that there can be no doubt but 
Handel would himfelf have adapted it, 
had it occurred to him. 

Some of the firft mufical compofers 
that wrote in this new ftyle in England, 
were Bach and Abel, moft of whofe 
compofitions were fo, generally admired. 
Of thefe authors, if the works of the 
former may be faid to abound with fire, 
tafte, and brilliancy, thofe of the latter 
no les abound with expreffion, with fine 
and pleafing (though fometimes abftrufe) 
modulation, and with accuracy of com. 
pofition. There is however in general 
fu great an uniformity in the fivle and 
plan of their fymphonies, and {o great a 
famene!{s in them, that it has been faid 
of them, particularly cf Bach’s (confi- 
dering them as opera overtures, or 
theatrical pieces), that the firft or prin- 
cipal movements feem to be calculated for 
the meridian of the pit, (where the cri- 
tics generally affemble), the middle ftrain 
for that of the boxes (where people of 
amore refined tafte ufually fit), and the 
jaft ftrain for that of the galleries. 

What has been faid of the uniformity 


of the ftyle of Bach and Abel will per-_ 


haps equally apply to the works of moft 
of their contemporaries. It feems there- 
fore probable that, on account of this 
famenefs, the modern ftyle (not having 
in gencral that body of harmony and 
laboured contrivance to fupport it that 
the ancient mufic had) would have 
degenerated and confiderably loft ground 
had not the great Haydn appeared. The 
works of this illufrious compofer in 
general abound with fo much eccen- 
tricity, ingenious modulation, and con- 
trivance, that it is impoffible to be pre- 
pared for what is to come next, though 
at the fame time he manages to keep to 
the fubjeét or theme as ftriétly as any 
author either ancient or modern. Were 
the fymphonies of HayDN and his dif- 
ciple PLeyeL to be publifhed in {core, 
as the works of Corelli and Handel are, 
perhaps quite as much ingenuity would 
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be evinced, though in a flyle totally... 
different. It would appear thar the firit 
ten or twelve bars generally contained 
the ground work or foundation, upon 
which, by means of ingenious modulation, 
invertion of harmony, and the addition 
of fuch paffages as in the progrefs of the 
firain naturally arife, the whole of the 
remainder of the ftrain (or tuperftruc- 
ture) 13 raifed.-It is true chat canons, 
fugues, &c. very rarely occur in their 
works, but the reafon is evident; for 
fince the new effeéts produced by the 
modern ftyle of mufic, they are not fo 
much attended to as they were when 
air was venerally made fubfervient to 
figurative counterpoint. It is by no means 
to be fuppoied that Haydn ts incapable 
of fucceeding in fugues, &c.; on the cone 
trary many of his maffes and choral com- 
pofitions for the church, as weil as fome 
of his later fets of quartettos, contain 
as well contrived fugues, with fingle, dou- 
ble, and quadruple tubjeéts, both plain and 
inverted, as are to be met with in the 
works of any other author. 

It muft however be contefed, that finee 
thefe two great mafters have been in Eng. 
land, they have, in their fymphonies and 
concertantes written exprefsly for the 
concerts at Hanover-fquare, in a great 
meafure departed from that fimplicty 
which alone is capable of giving general 
pleature. It 1s impoffible for any ear 
to receive and clearly diftinguith the 
effect of many parts together, unlefs 
affifted by the eve in looking over the 
{core, at leaft not till after feveral hear- 
ings *. For though fingle airs, folos, and 
mufic of few parts, are apt to lofe their 
effect and become infipid from too fre- 
quent repetition, yet mufic of a compli- 
cated kind has quite the contrary effet, 
as is evinced by thofe who are muc’ in 
the habit of attending oratorios, become 
ing, after a time, tired of the airs, whilft 
they continued to enjoy the choruffes 
even more and more.—As therefore the 


ee 





* Such alfo doubilefs is the reafon why 
the grand choruffes in Handel's oratorios are 
apt to pleafe lefs at firft than after a few hear- 
ings; and they coniantly improve in their 
effects on repetition, as the ear then fre- 
quently difeovers new beauties or excele 
lences that had before efcaped it. It is there- 
fore probable that the principal reafon why 
the choruffes in the Mefiiah are fo much more 
gencrally pleafing than thofe of his other 
oratorios, arifes from the fregucacy of its pere 
formance, in confequence of which its cho- 
rufies have become familiar to almoft every 
audience, ; 
complexi 
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complexity of choral mufic is juftified by 
the zumber of parts neceffarily occafioned 
by a mixture of voices and inftruments, 
which is not the cafe with mere inftru- 
mental mufic, it feems that a great 
excellence of the latter fhould confift in 
its preferving a due medium between 
the two extremes; namely, in being nei- 
ther fo very fimply and plainly as to be 
likely foon to pall and grow infipid, 
nor yet fo intricately and complicatedly 
as to require hearing a number of times 
before all its excellences can be dif- 
covered, or its full effcéts perceived. 

It would therefore be well for the ftate 
of mufic in general, if fubfequent com- 
pofers would adhere at all times to /2m7- 
plicity, and not attempt to imitate thofe 
very elaborate and extravagant compofi- 
tions, which were merely defigned to 
exhibit the powers of a modern orcheftra, 
and fhew with what wonderful precifion 
fuch intricate pieces can be performed by 
a band of all kinds of inftruments, of 
which in their turn the principal of each 
have fome obligato paffages to perform. 

Having thus coniidered the different 
ftyles of ancient and modern infirumental 
mufic, it remains for me to obferve, that 
the foregoing remarks will equally apply 
to vaca! mutic, which has alfo undergone 
the fame kind of revolution as the inftru- 
mental. There is full as much difference 
between a modern opera fong (whether 
Englifh or Italian) and a fong of Handel, 
or of any of his early contemporaries, as 
between the ancient and modern ftyles 
of inftrumental mufic. Each of them 
alfo has its peculiar merits and demerits, 
as if the ancients depended almoft wholly 
upon the voice for the effect, leavin 
little for the accompaniments befides the 
bafs and the introduétory, intermediate 
and concluding fymphonies ; the moderns 
may be faid frequently to fall into the 
oppofite extreme, by making the inftru- 
mental he og the principal part of 
the compofition, and the voice part 
little more than an accompaniment. 

Long accompanied recitatives alfo are 
much in fafhion at prefent; this is cer- 
tainly a fine and expreffive fpecies of 
compofition, if in a language that is 
intelligible to the audience; but if unin- 
telligible, the whole effeét of the com- 

fition will be loft. As therefore this 

ind of recitative is almeft entirely con- 
fined to Italian words, its complete 
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effeéts muft be likewife confined to a 
{mall part only of an Englith audience, 
Many of the Italian airs however it muft 
be confeffed, from their beautiful melody 
or fimplicity, or from the brilliancy. of 
their accompaniments, are well calculated 
to pleafe, independent of the words 
(which, by the bye, are frequently tri- 
fling, infipid, or ridiculous) and are there» 
fore undoubtedly a great addition and 
improvement to the modern concerts. 
Here then our former queftion again 
forcibly recurs; why /bould the vocal 
parts of a concert confift entirely of Ita- 
lian, or entirely of Englifo ? From their 
difference of ftyle they might, with pro. 
priety and effeét, be contrafted to each 
other, as I have proved in the preceding 
remarks upon ancient and modern ine 
ftrumental mufic. 

Therefore in conclufion I fhall obferve, 
that were people in general, inftead of 
bigotedly attaching themfeives wholly, 
either to the ancient or the modern ftyle 
of inftrumental mufic, or either to the 
Italian or the Englith ftyle of vocal 
mufic, to introduce, and encourage each 
in its turn; and were the managers of 
all public fubfcription concerts to follow 
the examples of thofe who have benefits, 
and availing themfelves of every differ- 
ent fiyle of inftrumental and vocal mufic, 
(arranging the pieces and airs fo as to 
contraft them well to each other) the 
following good effe&ts would arife. 

Firft, the general complaint of the 
length of our concerts would in a great 
meafure be done away by the variety 
and contraft arifing from the mixture 
of the two fiyles, and people in general 
would be infinitely more pleafed than 
when they are confined to a particular 
ftyle for the whole evening. 

Secondly, the favourite or moft pleafing 
“oie of each author would pleafe much 
onger, or not become fo foon hackneyed, 
as they neceflarily muft where only one 
ftyle is attended to. 

And Thirdly, people who have been 
hitherto bigoted to one ftyle, and confe- 
quently have avoided hearing the other, 
will have an opportunity of hearing fome 
of the fele& pieces of that ftyle againft 
which they have been prejudiced ; which, 
from their contraft with the others (if 
not from their own intrinfic merit) will 
perhaps afford them greater pleafure 
than they expeéted. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SQUIRE’s TALE. 
Imitated from CHAUCER. 
WHERE wide the plains of Tartary ex- 

tend, 
And Sarra’s towersin glittering pomp afcend, 
A —eo- who made proud Ruflia 
iel 
annette arm, in many a bloody field : 
Cambufcan was the mighty hero’s name, 
Of yore unrival’d in the lift of fame! 
In worth unrival’d; nature never join’d 
A form more faultlefs with a nobler mind. 
By fortune plac’d to rule a mighty land, 
He bore with dignity his high command ; 
Pure was his faith; wife, merciful, and jut, 
His word was facred, honour feal’d his truft: 
Invincible his courage; never knight, 
E’en = race, could boaft fuch ftrength in 
gnt 5 
Around his court fuch wealth and {plendor 
fhone, 
As fortune pour’d her gifts on him alone. 
This monarch by fair Elfeta his wife 
Boafted two valiant fons; ftout Algarfife, 
His eldeft hope; next valiant Cambal came; 
A beauteous daughter, Canace by name, 
Was youngeft of the three; her praife to 
{peak, 
To paint her charms, my language is too 
weak; 
Thofe charms which eloquence itfelf might 
move 
To ftudy beauty, and to fing of love. 
My humble mufe dares not, with timid wing, 
So boid . flight, content ’mid the low vale to 
ng. 
When romney lingering winters now were 
flown 
Since great Cambufcan wore the regal crown, 
With feafts and tournaments, and revels gay, 
He hail’d, as he was wont, his natal-day. 
Now Pheebus had renew'd his bright career, 
Andwaning March confirm’dthe infantyear, 
Calm was the fky, and through the che- 
quér’d grove 
The merry birds renew’d their fongs of 
love, 
With wild delight they view’d the tender 
{pray 
Cloth’d in frefh green, and felt the funny 


ray, 
Which feem’d totell, the fnow, and wintry 
blatt, 
And all the horrors of the year were patt. 
High on his throne, repos’d in kingly tate, 
Adorn’d in royal robes, Cambufcan fate, 
This rich and fplendid feftival to grace 
With every folemn rite : the facred place 
In order to defcribe, my time would fail, 
And day be finifh’d, ere I clos’d my tale. 
*Twere needleis here the cuftoms to relate 
Of rude magnificence; the mafly plate 
Pii’d high and fmoking with a monitrous 
weight 


_ 


Of flefh or fowl, in foreign lands efteem’d 
Yet here I guefs no dainties would be 
deem’d. 
No longer to delay, T hafte to tell 
What wonders the admiring crowd befel. 
Ere yet the feaft was ended, while the kin 
Heard the rapt minftrel ftrike the founding 
ftring, 
Sudden before the hall an armed knight, 
High on a brazen fteed, advanc’d to fight; 
A dazzling mirror in his hand he bore, ° 
A golden ring upon his finger wore; 
Bright by his fide was hung a naked {word ; 
Proud thro’ the hall he rode, and fought the 
royal board. 
Attention now in every eye appear’d, 
And not a murmur from the croud was 
heard; 
Without a helmet was the knight, his breaft 
And manly limbs in radiant armour drefs’d . 
Such grace his mien, his fpeech fuch art be- 
tray’d, 
So high refpect the royal pair he paid, 
Andall the nobles as by ranks they fate 
Along the f{plendid hall in princely ftate: 
Had Gawen bade the bowers of blifs adieu 
On earth this folemn fe‘tival to view, 
E’en Gawen muft have own’d no art could 
teach 
More faultlefs aétion,or more pleafing fpeech: 
Each courtefy perform’d, before the throne 
He ftood, and thus with manly voice made 
known 
The purport of his meffage.--- He who 
“ reigns 
“ In fovereign grandeur o’er the boundlefs 
‘¢ plains 
«¢ Of Indus and Arabia, to difplay 
‘¢ His facred friendfhip, on this folemn day, 
«“ Commanded me, your humbleft flave, to 
“ bring 
Thefe matchlefs prefents, worthy of a 
“ king: 
And firft this brazen horfe, whofe {peed 
‘© can trace, 
Safe and with eafe, within a day’s fhort 
“ {pace, ! 
The outftretch’d earth; o’er barren dee 
“© farts fly, 
Or through the pathlefs regions of the fky ; 
Unhurt mid’ ftorms and tempeft, you fhall 
“* gain 
“© The eagle’s tow’ring height, or fmoothly 
‘¢ ikim the plain. 
« Turn but a pin, where’er you lif to go, 
« The confcious fteed his deftin'd courfe 
“ fhall know ; 
«“ And whether on his back you wake or 
“ fleep, 
«¢ Unalter’d itill his firft pofition keep. 
“ The artift vers’d in magic long furvey*d 
«‘ Each heav’nly conftellation ere he made 
“ The wond’rous fabric, though he knew 
“ each art 
«¢ Great Nature’s hidden myferics wares 
“6 ithe 
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«© Within this polifh’d mirror you may fee 
*¢ Events yet veil’d in dark futurity ; 
«© When gathering evils threaten to o’er- 
« whelm 
« Your private peace, or difcord fhake your 
“ realm ; 
«© Here, widifguis’d by art, you may difcern 
*¢ Your friends and foes: or ladies fair may 
“ learn, 
* If till the favour’d lover's faith be true, 
If falfe, his wiles, and fecret treafon view 3 
Beholi to whom his flattering vows are 
«“ made, 
By magic here in lively tints difplay’d. 
This match'efs mirror, with this golden 
“ ring, 
A prefent for the metry months of 
“ f{pring,’ 
« To your fiir daughter Canace I bring. | 
« Such kfowledge does this magic ring 
“ convey, 
«© That the who owns it, whether fhe difplay 
st Or bear icin her purfe, fhall read aright 
«© The voice of every bird that wings its 
“ flight 
s¢ Beneath the expanfe of heav’n; his notes 
“ explain, 
<¢ And in his lasyuage anfwer him again. 
“ Inftinctively fhall learn the name and 


2. & 


Lal 


“ worth 

« Of every plant that clothes the fruitful 
‘¢ earth ; 

« And know to cull from Nature’s fecret 
‘* ftore an 

“ The choiceft herbs, whofe. medicinal 
« power 


“ Can cure the deepeft wounds, at once 
* fubdue 

66 The force of fell difeafe, and life and 
“ health renew. 

« This naked {word which glitters at my fide 

* Such fecret virtue boafts, it can divide 

«© The firongeit armour with a fingle 

“ ftroke, 
Though forg’d far thicker than the 
“ {toureit oak, 

« Nor ftrength, nor ikill, efcape the dire- 
“ ful fhock ; 

* And thefe who chance it’s fatal edge to 
6< feel 

« No crugs can eafe, no magic art can heal, 

« Till o'er the wound (though ne’er fo deep 
“ and wide) 

“ The flat frmooth blade, with foothing hand 
“ apply’d, 

“ You deign to draw; at once thro’ every 
“ vein 

6¢ The blood fhall fiaunch, and not a fcar 
“ remain.” 


When thus the itranger knight his tale had 


~ 


told, 

He turn'd his feed that fhone like burnith’d 
gold 

Bright A a in the fun, his way re. 
trac’¢ 


Acong the iplendid hall, and came at laf 


Into a {pacious court ; there lighting down 

He left his horfe, immovable as ftone. 

A courtly train receive him from his fteed 

Andt» a richly furnifh’d chamber lead: 

Rid of his cumb’rous arms; and ferve the 
featt, : P 

For {plendor worthy of a princely guett: 

Then the bright mirror and enchanted fword 

Apart within a lofty turret ftor’d, 

Where Jay the royal treafure :—next the ring 

To beauteous Canace in itate they bring; 

They next efflay the brazen fteed tu move, 

But far too week their {trongeft engines 
prove 

To heave the pond’rous weight—they ftrive 
in vain, 

His glowing hoofs feem rooted to the plain; 

Yet, by the knight untaught, the iceret 
power 

To guide at will, they gave their efforts o’er, 

And wait his wifh’d arrival, to unfold 

What in the fequel of my tale is told. 

Now gathering 10 a throng the gazing croud 

Surround the houfe ; inquifitive and loud 

His mighty form they point by point explore, 

And count (‘0 fhew their fkil!) his beauties 
o’cr: 

Some prais’d his height and ftrength, and 
{wore the fteed 

Refembled muchthe ftately Lombard breed ; 

While others iu his fprightly eye can trace 

A likene(s of the fleet Apulian race ; 

Yet all agreed he pieas’d tiem pafling well, 

Nor happicft Nature could fuch art excel. 

But much it puzzled the admiring throng 

To find how fenfe and motion could belong 

To fluggifi metal; fome among them thought 

That magicart theftrange effet hadwrought. 

Some one opinion, fome another binds; 

As many men, ’tisfaid, have many minds. 

Then like a fwarm of bees they fill the air 

With bufy murmurs ; fagely fome declare, 

They'd heard the like in ancient ftory told ; 

Xclating then how Pegafus of old, 

Although a horie, with outftretch’d wings 
could fly 

Through the vaft regions of the vaulted fky. 

Then {peaking of the mighty Trojan horfe, 

Whofe dark and hollow wom) coniain’d the 
force 

Which lurk’d perfidious, plotting to defrey, 

And level with the duft, the tow’rs of Troy. 

Quoth one, ‘ My heart mifgives me ? 
“ much I fear 

*¢ Some fecret mifchief may inhabit here, 

«‘ Perhaps this ficed an armed force may 
«“ bear, 

*¢ Prepar’d to iffue forth and burn the town; 

“ [ think *twere fit it’s real ufe were 
‘* known.” 

Another jmiling, to his neighbour cries, 

“ How oft iufpicion makes us dream of lies; 

“I deem this huge machine, by magic 
“ wrought 

“ To grace this fulemn feaft, and hither 
* brought 


“« To 











Fol. .] 


« To entertain the court :’’ thus none agreed, 

But doubts, and fears, and {coffs, by turns 
fucceed ; 

Though moft concluded, as the vulgar will, 

Who treat on fubjects far beyond their fill, 

And find out meanings which were never 

meant, 

The horfe was fafhion’d for no good intent. 

Some wouder’d at the mirror’s magic pow’r, 

Now plac’d with care within the topmott 
tow’r, 

’Twas ftrange, they cry’d (perhaps more 
ftrange than true), 

That men fuch objects na glafs could view; 

Whileothers anfwer’d, fuch efilets might rife 

From nat’ral caufes, which deceiv’d their 
eyes 

By fide reflection angles multiply’d; 

Then nam’d a dozen learned terms befide. 

Said, that at Rome one might it’s fellow view, 

And vouch’d an hundred wond’rous ftories 

true, 

Told by old fages, who have long been dead, 

Whefe tedious works they boaited tu have 
read. 

Another fet with equal {kill explor’d 

The matchlefs temper of the magic fword, 

And told how nearly Telephus was flain 

By the fame fpear that heal’d his wounds 
again! 

Achilles’ fpear—which like the enchanted 
blade 

Could cure the mifchief that itfelf had made: 

Then argu’d of the various methods us'd 

Yn hard’ning metals; andof drugs infus’d 

Into the mais, which could pervade the ftecl, 

And give the point or blade the pow’r to heal. 

And now the fubject changing, they confer’d 

About the wond’rous ring; none ever heard 

Such virtues center’d in a ring before, 

Except in that which Mofes own’d of yore, 

And the fam’d feal which Solomon once 
wore. 

Thus faying they withdrew ; though as they 
went, 

The vulgar feeking ftill new argument, 

Wonder’dhow glafsfromafhes couid be made, 

For glafs and afhes were unlike they faid ; 

But yet they faw it, therefore thought it true; 

Thus ideot-wonder ftill finds matter new: 

The caufe of mift, why ocean ebbs and fiows, 

And doubts and puzzles, till it thinks it 
knows. 

But now the fun’s meridian height was patt, 

And his clear orb a milder radiance cait 

O’er all the fcene; the {plendid feaft is done, 

And great Cambufcan rifes from his throne: 

At once the minftrels fwell a folemn flrain, 

And through the hall proceeds the princely 
train, : 

In ftately march; their monarch they attend 

Through richly furnifh’d rooms, and now 
afcend 

The facred chamber; ftill the minftrels’ notes 

In folemn concert through the palace floats; 

A thoufand inftruments their efforts join, 

Now pavfe, then mingling in one ftrain 

combine ; 

Sup. to MontuLy Mac, Vol. II, 
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At length loud pealing {well the choral fong, 
AndpourtheJeep full tide ofharmony along ; 
To hear--the rage of phrenzy might controal 
And lift to heav’n the yet embody’d foul. 
Now drawn in trim array the youth advance, 
The fair to fummon to the fprightly dance ; 
The ftranger knight,prefer’d before them ail, 
With beautcous-Canace began the ball, 
The mafking to recite, and revels gay, 
W hich worein mirth the fleeting hours away 
The dances mazy figure to explain, 
The face of beauty ftriving oft in vain 
To hide the withes of the beating heart, 
Which itilltoo plain her {peaking eyesimpert 5 
The confcious fmile, the figh but half con- 
ceal’d, 
The tongue denying what that figh reveal’d : 
The trembling hand, the whifper foft and low, 
The blufh and every fymptom lovers know : 
Would aik a gallant, brifk and debonair, ? 
Vers'd in love’s wiles, devoted to the fair, 
And free and open as the pafling air; \ 
Like brave fir Launcelot who hiv’d of yore, 
He m ght have told you—I fhall fay no more, 
But leave amid thcir mirth the jocund train 
Till fupper fummon’d to the feaft agaia. 
Still day-light fmil’d; the plenteous board 
was crown’d 
Wich coftlyfare, andpleafure hov' ring round 
Smil’d in each face; their fupper at an end, 
The king andallhisthronging court defcend 5 
And Jords and ladies in a troop proceed, 
To gaze with wonder on the brazen fteed : 
Not e’en the famous Trojan horfe of yore, 
Drew greater crouds orwon their praifes more. 
The monarch aow commands the ftranger 
knight 
The virtues of his courfer to recite, 
And teach the fecret method how to guides 
The knight advancing to the rein apply’d 
His fkilfu:l hand, the iteed with active bound 
Begantofpring, andrear,and paw the ground: 
Whew thus the knight :—‘* Whene’er you 
“ would afcend 
This wondrous fteed, thefe fecret hints 
“ attend; 
Firft name whatever courfe you with to 
“ fteer, 
Then turn a pin conceal'd within his ear ; 
And when you near approach the deftin’d 
“ Jand, 
Bid him defcend, and with a ikilful hard 
Screw round this other pin--luis rapid 
“ flight 
At once he'll ftay--and on the ground 
“ alight, 
And there immovable hell itil re- 
66 main 3 
The ftrength of all the wor'd would 
“ {trive in vain 
To draw him thence, or lift him from 
“© the plain : ; 
But fhould you wifh him from his place 
“ to go, 
Turn this, hell vanifh; none fhall ever 
“« know 
The manner of his flight : again demand 


His prefence, in a moment he’s at hard. 
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“ Taught by my fkill, wherever you fhall 
‘6 fray, 

«¢ Give but a call, and he'll at once obey.” 

When thus the knight his fecret tale made 
known, 

Happy to call fo choice a gift h's own, 

The mighty monarch thank’d his courteous 
gucit, 

Then to the palace went to renovate the feaft; 

The maffy bridle to the tow’r they bear, 

The horfe then vanifh'd—but 1 know not 
where ; 

And fo I take my leave of all the train 

Who haften to the feftal fcene again, 

And pafs the night in fports and revels gay, 

Till the faint blufhing dawn proclaim'd re- 
turning day. 


PART THE SECOND, 
Now fleep on downy pinions hov'ring nigh, 
Sheds herdoft influence o’er cach weary eye; 
And one by one, with f{portive toil oppreft, 
Slowly retiring, yield te welcome reft. 
I fhali not teli their dreams, by fancy bred, 
The fickly phantoms of a throbbing head, 
Which loft mid wine, and love, and mirth, 
and noife, 

Broods v’er the pleafures #@ no more enjoys. 
The greater part,o’erwhelm’d in flumberslie, 
Till the bright fun had gain’d the middle fky. 
But Canace, who bade her fire adieu, 

And foon at eve to grateful reft withdrew, 
Awoke at early dawn; fhe decm’d it wrong, 
For young and modeit virgius to prolong 


Their revels threugh the night; next day 
to dread 


The faded cheek, tir’d limbs, and aching head, 

The ring and mirror furm her only joy, 

And every care, and every wifh employ: 

Such bright tranfporting hopes thefe prefents 
yield, 

She views each wonder in her dreams re- 
veal’d; 

Her = comes and goes, her pulfe beats 

righ, 

So much fhe burns their magic power to try. 

Soon as the fun ilum’d the eaftern fkies, 

Gay a» the lark, the haften’dto arife, 

Andcali’d her fleepy narfe; whofe heavy head 

Juclin’d to doze another hour in bed— 

* Why wifh thus early, madam, to be dreft?” 

She crigs, * while yet the flumb’ring 
*¢ world’s at reit.” 

*“ Tcan no ionger flcep,” reply’d the fair, 

* And fain would breathe the fragrant 
‘¢ morning air.” 

The nu:fe now wak’d her train; the dam- 
fels ail 

Arife at once, obedient to her call: 

Their beauteous miftiefs they in hafte array, 

More — and fragrant than the new-born 

ay: 
Aud forth fhe came, with light though 
__ flately pace, 
Bright asthe fun, who now began his race: 
The dutcous train her devious iteps attend, 


And through t: ¢ dewy park thei 
—e vy pars their way they 


The Pyros, a that o’er the meadow {pread, 

Veil’d the broad fun in deeply blufhing red : 

Yet the frefh morning air, the bluomingfcene, 

The dew-drops f{parkling o’er each tender 
green, 

The chorus of wild birds that roundthem fing, 

And gayly chaunt the praifes of the fpring, 

Excite a fecret joy in every heart ; 

Yet moft in Canace’s, whom magic art 

Hadtaughtat once their language to explain, 

Andknowthemeaning of each warbled firain, 

But when we fpin the ne wy wh thread, 

Till curiofity itfeif be dead, 

We lofe our pains; fo briefly I fhall tell, 

What ia the fequel of their walk befel. 

As Canace, engag’d in carelefs play, 

Now cull’d frefh flowers, and now purfu'd 
her way, 

She faw, upon 2 lone and blafted tree, 

W hofe “ ‘top was bald with dry antiquity,” 

A falcon perch’d; her fhrill and mournful cry 

Made the deepwoodsand diftant groves reply, 

And oft’ with furious beak her breaft the tore, 

And with her wings affail'd, tillfpouting gore 

Ran from the wither’d branch on which the 
f{teod, 

And werent the ground was dy’d with 
blood : 

So moving her complaint ; the hardeft heart 

Might learn, in grief like hers, tobear a part: 

E’en the fell favage might her woes deplore, 

And eyes might weep, which never wept 
before. 

No falconer e’er view’d a bird fo fair, 

Her form, and plumage, far beyond compare 5 

She feem’d a falcon of the gentleft fort, 

From foreign hands procur’dtotrain forfporte 

Aud now fhe grew fo faint from lofs of blood, 

She {carce could hold the bough on which 


fhe ftood. 

Fair Canace, who on her finger wore 

‘The magic ring, and heard the hawk deplore 

Her mournful fate, and view’d her haplefs 
plight, 

Had almoft f{woon'd with terror at the fight ; 

And drawiog near the tree with fearful hafte, 

On the fad bird a look of pity caft, 

And heid her lap, with anxious care below, 

Leit the fhouid tumble headlong from the 
hough: 

Thus Carace awhile expecting ftvuod, 

And gaz’d upon the hawk befmcar’d with 
blood, 

At length the beauteoug maid the filence broke 

And thus in pity’s tendereft accents {poke. 

‘* If your fad tale may reach a ftranger $ ear, 

“ Repofe the burden of your forrows here = 

“ Ah! fure that breaking heart has known t@ 
“* prove 

“ The death of friendhhip, or the lofs of love; 

“ For thefe alone deny the mind relief, 

** And call defpair to end the fcene of grief ; 

“ No other caufe your bofom could infpire 

“ Againft yourfelf to wreak your cruel ire 5 

‘‘ For the dear love of heay’n, your rage Fe- 
“6 —, ! 4 twain 

“* Accept my he r ¢ plead 1n vain. 

ccept my help, nor kt me p «Mong 
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“ *Mong birds, or beafts, [ never view'd 
“ before, 
« A fight fo dreadful ; madly wound no more 
s That mangled body ;—from the tree de- 
hd {cend, 
« And meet inmeakindand pow’rful friend, 
* As I’mthe daughter of a king, I {wear, 
© If you'll the ftory of your woes declare, 
** Thofe furrows to affuage, by every aid, 
© And heal the wounds your frantic rage 
“ has made !"* 
She ceas’d—the falcon made her no reply, 
But beat her fides, and gave a piercing cry, 
And fainting, fell to earth; all fenfe was fled, 
And 7 se damfels thought her 
cad. 
But Canace the fainting bird fuftain’d 
Within her arms, "till hovering life regain’d 
It’s wonted feat ; at length, in accents weak, 
And language, fuch as hawks are us’d to 
fpeak, 
The falcon thus her mournful tale began. 
** Compaflion’s gentle tide, in bird cr man, 
* Alone can iffue {rom a gen’rous heart, 
§* My Canace!—to feel another’s fmart, 
* To footh defpair, to aid diftrefs !ike mine, 
** Demands a bofom, foft and pure as thine. 
‘When nature form’d you beauteous, the 
“ defign’d 
*€ So fair a manfion for as fair a mind. 
“€ Tho’all my hopesof peace on earth are o’er, 
* And fancy paints her fairy feenes no more 
“ Of bright returning joy; if my fad tale 
** May yield inftruction, and can aught avail 
“ In warning others thofe deceits to fhun 
** By which my unfufpecting youth was 
“ won, 
* To temp: my fate to love, and be un- 
*“ done, 


6 T fhall, while time permits, at large dif- 
* clofe 

** The mournful origin of all my woes, 

* Upon a lonely fummit’s craggy breaft 

© My careful parents built their {pacious neft; 

“ And there (in haplefs hour) wich joy they 
“ view'd, 

** Burft from the pregnant fhell their infant 
“* brood; 

“ So tenderly they nurs’d, fo fondly bred, 

“ Our youthful days in every pleafure fled : 

‘*‘ Ah! then unus’d amid the world toroam, 

6° J deem’d each fcene as happy as my home! 

$< Qn thefamé rock a falcon chanc’d to dwell, 

“ Who feem’d in every virtue to excel ; 

‘¢ Beautesus and gentle, but too oft we find 

** A flatt’ring form conceals a fordid mind ; 

“© So he, beneath the mafk of modeft youth, 

‘* Of prompt goodnature,and unerring truth, 

¢* O’erveil’d the deepeft guilt ; the duman 
** heart 

“ Was never vers’d in more confummate art. 

‘* Thus the fel] ferpent lurks in flow’rs con- 
“ ceal’d, 

‘¢ Till by his deadly bite too late reveal’d. 

‘¢ The hypocrite fo well his paffion feign’d, 

** And practis’d every rite by love ordain’d; 

*« By fuch obedience, fuch devotion ftrove 

* To gain my approbation of his love; 
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“ None, but the fire of falfhood could have 


“ known 

“ To penetrate difguife, fo like his own: 

‘ Thus o’er the tomb do fculptur’d marbles 
“¢ fhine, 

“ While all is dark, corrupt, and foul within. 

‘© When many a year his tender fuit he'd 
“‘ feign’d, 

* And of dildain and cruelty complain’d, 

“ Too fimple to fufpect the tear and figh, 

“*T thought in earneit that his death was 
“nigh ; 

“© And fway’d by pity, liften’d to his tale, 

“ And let at length his flattering vows pre- 
vail; 

¢¢ Yet firft demanded, he’d preferve unftain’d 

«* My fame, and honour, and while life ree 
“ main’d 


‘© Swear that he’d never from his faith depart, 


“ But render love for Jove,and heart forheart. 

* Alas! how flightly does a promife bind 

‘* Through long revolving time the firmeft 
“ mind, 

‘6 When he perceiv’d his am’rous fuit had 
“ gain’d 

“ A fond return, no falcon ever feign’d 

“ More fervent paffion ; vers’d in deep deceit, 

“ He breath’d a thoufand raptures at my 
“< feet; 

* Such tender love, and endlefs truth he 
“ {wore, 

© None e’er diffembled with fuch art before, 

«6 NotTrojanParis ; nor the prince of Greece, 

«© Whowander’d far togain the golden fleece; 

«‘ Nor any fince old Lamech, who began 

“‘ To match two women to a fingle man. 

“¢ So noble his addrefs, fuch eafy grace 

“In ev'ry look and action you might trace 3 

“ His ready wit, his captivating fmile, — 

“ Might well the wifeft of our fex beguile 

“So much did all his arts my bofom move, 

«« I only ftudy’d to return his love: 

‘His truth I deem’d fo great, my foolifh 

: ‘s heart 

“ Bore in his griefs a more than equal part 

“ Did he but figh, or feel the flighteft pain, 

«© My aching bofom throbb’d in every vein ; 

‘© His will was mine; each moment to em- 
“ ploy 

*¢ In pleafing him, became my only joy: 

“ The voice of heav'n alone could then have 


“ mov'd 

«© My mind to cenfure what his choice ap- 
‘¢ prov’d. 

“ Thus fmiling love his deareft bleflings 
“ fhed, 

“¢ And two fhort years in mutual tranfport 
“ fled; 

“ While judging from his fond behaviour 
“ paft 

“ | vainly thought the flatt’ring fcene would 
<“ Jaft 3 


‘¢ But fickle fortune deflin’d me to prove, 

‘* As well the torments, as delights of love. 

“ My lover feign’d that he muft leave his 
“ home, 


«* Conftrain’d by fate, in foreign realms to. 
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‘¢ You need not afk what terrors feiz’d my 
“¢ heart, 

But guefs thofe feelings words can ne’er 
** ympart: 

“ Alas! the fport of cruel deftiny, 

« J felt the pangs of death, though yet forbid 
“© to div. 

* At length, one fatal day he took his leave 5 

« While 3}, who heard him fpeak, and faw 
“ him grieve 

« At his departure, thought his tears as trite 

“ As thofe which almoft chok’d my latt 
“ adieu! 

« But fince his honour fummon’d him away, 

* And reafon told me, that he muft obey 

“« Her potent call; that forrow was in vain, 

«And he weu'd foon review his home again; 

“1 ftrove my fwelling anguish to conceal, 

“ And feigpn'd a courage which I did not feel, 

* And fondly prets'd his hand, repeating o’er 

“ Thofe vows of truth I eft had {worn be 
¢ fore. 

« What he reply’dI fhall not now rehearfe ; 

«In fpeech none better, or in action worfe. 

* So forth he Mew, and hafien’d on bis way, 

«¢ Till wearinefs, or pleafure, bade him flay 

«¢ Hisrapid courfe; for dure he bore in mind, 

‘s The proverb, ‘ every creature loves its 
‘ kind.’ 

«< Thus men have written, men too prone to 
* range, 

« And vary merely for the love of change. 

« As filly birds, with care in cages bred, 

** Lodg'd on fuft down, with choiceft viands 
“‘ fed, 

«¢ Which feem your proffer’d kindnefs to dif- 
*¢ dain, 

* While fugar, bread, and milk, allure in 
“6 vain; 

<< 1f they by chance efpy an open coor, 

« ©. rturn their cup upon the fanded floor, 

*« Leave their warm cage, and haften to the 
“ wood, 

** To feed on worms, and fuch like homely 
* food; 

« And pleas’d with change of fare, delighted 
‘© roam, 

“Forgetful of their breeding and their 
‘home. 

* E’en fo this falcon, though of gentle 
“ kind, 

“In manner graceful, 2nd in fenfe refin’d; 

«¢ Debas’d by vice, forfakes my neft, to fhare 

“ Hislove among the commoners of air; 
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“© And now a heteful kite his fancy chatme 

‘And for her joath’d embrace he flights 

; “ thefe arms; 

“ Flis plighted faith—his love from me is 
“ flown, 

«* And I am left to weep, and die 2lone.” 

With that, again fhe rais’d het mournful cries; 

Again fhe fwooning fell, and clos’d her 
{ftreaming eyes, 

As Canace in her foft bofom laid, 

The mournful damfels gath'ring round, furs 
vey Gd 

Her wretched plight, and with endearments 
ftrove 

To footh the grief they knew not to remove, 

But Canace with genticft care fuftain’d 

The unhappy bird, untii fhe now regain’d 

The palace gate; prepar’d to plaifter o’er 

Her ghaftiy wounds, and itaunch che 
vozing gore, ; , 

Where’er her tortur’d flefh with furious 
beak fhe tore. 

Now the fair princefs made it all her care 

From herbs and roots a med’cine to prepare; 

To heal her patient’s wounds; from morr 
till night 

This pleafing labour form’d her fole delight. 

Within her chamber fhe contriv’d a mew, 

And lin’d with velvet of unchanging blue, 

Denoting female truth ; without was feen, 

Difplay’c with art, upon a ground of green, 

Of titmice,hawks,and owls, anum’roustrain, 

Who vows of truth and conftancy difdain : 

With pies furrounded, to proclaim aloud 

Their acts of folly to the lift’ning crowd. 

And thus [ leave fair Carace, to heal 

‘The wounded falcon, nor fhal] more revea} 

About the magic king, till I explain 

How the faid hawk obtain’d her love again, 

Affifted in the talk by Cambal bold ; 

As in the fequel of my tale is told. 

But now I turn, adventures to recite, 

Ne’er heard before, and many a bloody fight. 

Yet firft, 1 fing Cambufcan’s high renown, 

And many a city by his arms o’erthrown, 

Then the exploits of valiant Algarfife, 

Who won fair Theodora to his wife; , 

For whofe dear love he many a peril brav'd, 

fc by the brazen fteed from flaughter fav’d. 

Next fhali 1 tpeak of Cambal, who, to gain 

Fair Canace’s releafe, upon the plain 

O’ercame two brethren, who in arms had 
{trove 

To feize the princefs, and to force her love. 
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